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PREFACE 


The eighth volume of the Papers of site British School at Romo has 
been produced under circumstances! perhaps* of greater difficulty than 
any of its predecessors. The prolongation of the war, and, still more 
the extension or the obligation of military service to nearly every man 
who is able to perform it, have inevitably led to the temporary abandon¬ 
ment of very many of the ordinary activities of the School 

Our best efforts have been devoted to the overcoming of these 
difficulties: but the impossibility of discussing doubtful points with the 
authors or the various papers, and the inevitable delays to correspondence, 
have doubtless produced imperfections for which more excuse would be 
necessary, were it not that in these days everything must give way to 
one imperious necessity. One great satisfaction we have—that these days 
of trouble and stress which we are sharing with our Italian allies will 
greatly strengthen the bonds that unite the School with the country 
which gives it hospitality, and that we shall, when the war is over, 
co-operate in the pursuits of peace with a deeper community of reeling 
and a fuller sympathy. 

To turn to the volume itsdf t it may be noticed that the first paper 
h the result or Lhe collaboration of a student of the Archaeological Faculty 
with the first Rome Scholar of the Architectural Faculty in the study 
of an important group of terra-cottas from Falerii, now preserved in the 
Musco di Villa Giulia, dose to the new home of the School. Such 
co-operation may undoubtedly be expected in an increased degree in the 
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future^ and may add to our satisfaction in the enlargement of the activities 
and scope of the School 

The second paper is a brief continuation of a paper by the Director 
which appeared in vol vii.„ in which drawings of ancient paintings at 
Hoik ham. Chats worth and elsewhere are dealt with. In the third paper, 
also by the Director,, an attempt is made to sketch the history of that 
splendid and historic building, the Palazzo Odescakhl an apartment in 
which has been the home of the School from its inception until July, 
1915, and which will always be associated with its early days. 

The fourth paper, by the Assistant Director, is, again, a continua¬ 
tion of work in Vol vii., and in it some other important fragments of 
ancient paintings in Rome are published and for the first time adequately 
illustrated (through the generosity of Mr + Robert Maud) with coloured 
plate after drawings by Mr, F. G. Newton. 

I he fifth and last paper is the first-fruits of a pilgrimage made, mare 
Jjpaftp/iw ; by the Director and Mr. Robert Gardner in Sam ilium and 
Apulia in 1913, along the lines of the Via Appia and Via Tratena. 
Mr. Beaumont (whose paper on the Forum of Nerva must still perforce 
be withheld; accompanied them along tile line of the former road* Mr. 
Gardner had intended to complete his studies of the Roman conquest of 
South Italy in its relation to the development of the road system in 
1914-15 ; and it is hoped that this important piece of work may be 
resumed at a more favourable opportunity. 

Thomas Ashby, 

DittilWy 
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ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTAS FROM 
TWO TEMPLES AT FALERII VETERES. 


(Plate* II.) 

By MARY TAYLOR, in collaboration with H. C. BRADSHAW.' 

The following paper is based on notes and studies made in the 
session 1914-15 during my tenure of the Gilchrist Studentship at the 
British School at Rome. It is a first, though necessarily incomplete, 
attempt to reconstruct out of the fragments preserved at the Museo di 
Villa Giulia the picture of one at least of the temples that were once 
the glory of Falerii. 

I have to thank Dr. Ashby, Director of the British School in Rome, 
for his guidance in questions of the topography of Falerii, and Mrs. 
Arthur Strong, Assistant Director, for drawing my attention in the first 
instance to the subject of terra-cottas, 2 and for the help and encourage¬ 
ment she has all along given to this paper. I was fortunate in finding a 
collaborator in Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, first Rome Scholar of the Archi¬ 
tectural Faculty of the School. To him I owe, besides the fine drawings 
which accompany my paper, valuable help in the sorting and examination 

1 The Committee of the Faculty of Archaeology, etc., have to thank the Faculty of 
Architecture and its Chainn^-Tl, Mr. Reginald Btomticld, for pcrmiE&Lbn to reproduce 
Mr. H. C- Bradshaw's drawings in PJatea I. and II. 

See her iitliclc in Journal of liotti&n ^Wfll. voL iv. I9I4, p. 1.57 fi. 
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of the fragments. I also wish to record my debt to Professor Alessandro 
della Seta, of the University of Genoa, who during his tenure of office at 
the Musco di Villa Giulia was largely responsible for the present re¬ 
arrangement of the terra-cottas. He has been good enough to send me 
valuable criticism on various points. Finally, the Director of the Museum, 
Professor Colini, and his assistants. Dr. Giglioli and Signorina Morpurgo, 
have shown me unfailing courtesy and given me much encouragement 
and many facilities for work. 

Considering the large number of architectonic terra-cottas pre¬ 
served, attempts to reconstitute their general effect on the temples they 
once decorated have been singularly few. The two most important contri¬ 
butions to our knowledge of ancient fictile decoration are probably Dr. 
Wiegand's illuminating paper on the terra cottas, from Cervetri at Ny- 
Carlsbcrg, 1 and Professor E. Rizzo's discussion of the terra-cotta model 
of a temple from Nemtr both of which are indispensable to all 
students of the subject. The little temple put up by the late Count 
Cozza in the garden of the Museo di Villa Giulia on the model of the 
temple at Alatri is also peculiarly instructive, though it needs rectifying 
in several particulars. Mention should also be made of the two water¬ 
colour drawings in the British Museum (by Mr, R. PheiuS Spiers and Mr, 
Jackson respectively) of the entablature of the Temple at Chita Lavinia. 
Other reconstructions vs ill be mentioned in the course of this article. 

In the opinion of more than one competent architect decoration in 
terra-cotta, which had so important a function in ancient Italy and 
Rome, still has a future before it, 1 trust therefore that these notes, 
made clearer by Mr, Bradshaw's drawings and elevations, may not only 
prove of some utility to students of archaeology, but also serve as a 
guide to architects interested in the possible application of a similar 
method to modern building. 


1. 


Before discussing the terra-cottas it will be well to recapitulate 
briefly what is known of the temples of Falcrii, 

Of the many sites in S. Etruria and Latium which have yielded a 


1 u ctypiothiqae Jfy-C&liberg, «d. Atnilt. vul. ii, p. i fi, text, 

,, 1 5 U *°; Saf tm C ‘[ m ' lempLctto fittile di Xerai’—an excellent 

tZ r. ° nd *“■**“ Etrn^n temples, which will be fr^aenUy 

referred to m thtz article. r 't j 
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Terracottas from Two Temples at Falbhii Yeteres. 3 

rich harvest of terra-cottas, none has been more fruitful than Chit a 
Castdlana 1 (the ancient Falerii). In point of fact this town, though 
on the Etruscan, not on the Umbrian side of the Tiber, did not belong 
to Etruria, but was one of the two principal cities of the ' ager Faliscus/ 
whose inhabitants, though united with Etruria in her struggle against 
Rome, were always recognised as distinct 

Civita Castellana 2 occupies one of the strongest natural positions in 
the centra] part of Italy, The undulating plateau on which the town 
stands is furrowed with deep ravines, three of which, on the K, E, r and S. 
(that on the E. being traversed by the Trcia, a stream of considerable 
size), serve as natural defences. On the W. the tableland extends for 
many miles, and here in ancient times a mound and a ditch were drawn 
across the narrowest point. The Faliscan city was itself divided into 
two parts, the city proper on the S.W., on the site of the modern Civita 
Castellana, and the somewhat higher acropolis on the N.E. connected 
with the town by a narrow neck of lower ground. The site of the ancient 
citadel is now under cultivation. Part of the wall of the Faliscan city 
still r emain s, and in places if is clear that the sides of the ravines were 
scarped to add to the natural strength of the position. 

Remains of at least four important temples have been found at 
Falerii, Of these only the one identified as the temple of Juno Curiris,* 
which lies in a fork of the ravine to the N.E. of the acropolis, can boast 
either name or plan. The second i$ that commonly but erroneously 
know n as the temple of Mercury * fragments from which were found 

1 Dennis Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria, Rev. Ed., 1S78 (Rescued 182*3). VoL i. 
chap, viL p. 87 If. 

- A shhy in Encyrt. BrtL v Falerii; FanJy-Witeowa, s.v. Falerii : Nissen. ltd, Landes* 
Jtuntf*, i. 313, Hr 361 (I. Dcccke, Die Fatisker t gives the best rdsum£ ol what is known of 
the Faliscans from ancient historians. 

3 Some part ol the ground-plan of the temple was discovered in 1E8&-7, and farther 
down the ravine- to the S. a shrine with varioQS- votive objects came to light which make it 
practically certain that both shrine and temple were sacred to Juno Curitis. the great 
goddess of the Faliscans, Pasqui, Not. $wi, *887, p. 92 ff L - AJ.A> iSS 7 , p. 41 : 
Durm, Etrusktr und Rattier, p. 104. Qvid, Am. ILL 13. speaks of the steep 

slope and the ^rovc which lay probably round the shrine. 

1 rentaifia Irad apparently fallen or been thrown down, fiom the heights above. 
A Short description of the tcrrcir cotta remains ia given by Mcngaretli. in Not. Swi, 1911- 
Ths? identification as a temple of Mercury rested on an inscription and on the fact that 
the central jicroterion was a large terra-cotta figure of Mercury, G. HerhLg m Glatta, 1913. 
has, however, shown that the inscription 'Tito Mcrcui Elites ' not, as was thought. 

Tito Mereorio KpilliuE.' but J Tito Marconi it EpiJlii (uxor.i. ‘ and consequently does 
not refer to Mercury at alL The temple must therefore remain nameless. 
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at the bottom of the ravine to the W. of Civita CasteUana, The remains 
of the third temple were found on the acropolis, 1 * together with part of 
a massive foundation wall, The fourth* with which I am principally 
concerned, is the so-called temple of Apollo inside the city. This name 
is arbitrary and is due to the current identification of the central figure 
of the pediment with Apollo, Even were this identification fully sup¬ 
ported by evidence, it would be dangerous to assume that the god in 
the centre must be the patron of the temple, when we remember that in 
Greek temples the subject of the pediment was by no means always 
connected with the god to whom the temple was dedicated.* Further, 
as we shall see later, the remains usually spoken of as coming from the 
temple of Apollo belong in reality to two temples distinct in size and 
date, though possibly occupying the same site. 

These pieces* consisting almost entirely of terra-cotta fragments 
of the Hellenistic period,, were found during excavations* undertaken 
in 1886-1887 by the late Count Coz£a 3 in Contrada Lo Scasato B a piece 
of ground towards the apex of the triangle formed by the ravines to the 
5 r E. of the modem town and crossed by a public road. The site is now 
partly occupied by a factory and partly under cultivation* and all ancient 
traces have been obliterated. 

Except for two small fragments of wall, the one consisting of two 
courses of tufa blocks about 40 cm. high near the NAY, angle of the 
temple* and the other probably part of the SAV, angle, no traces of 
any ground plan came to light. These fragments are, however, enough 
to give the approximate length of the facade, which must have been 
fairly large for an Etruscan building. Cozza himself left no record of 
any measurement made between the two fragments, and when a short 
time ago Professor Della Seta undertook a second excavation of the 
site in the hope of finding some trace of the ground plan* not even the 
blocks described by Cozza could be discovered. 

Besides these pieces of wall* the first excavation brought to light 
a large pit of the same period as the temple, 13 m. square, cut in the rock* 

1 The large lemptc from Contrada Yignak, The terra-cottas from all these temples 
are in the Muse® di Yilta Giulia. 

- Fnrtw&ngler. HcUigtium dir Afhaia, Text* p. 310. 

3 Posqui, Sot. Start, 18*7, p. 13? fl.; Com. Srt, Start. iMS, p, 4U fl, Coiia'a • 
description of the excavations and remains, e*pecia]Jy of the architectural terra -cottas. 

]£ extremely valuable. 
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to which two flights of steps led down on the N. and W, North of this 
pit ran a passage 2-50111. x So tn, to the edge of the cliff, parallel with 
what must have been the temple facade. In the middle of this passage 
was a kind of sluice-gate, and this elaborate arrangement Cozza connected 
with the draining of the temple. He also excavated various small pits 
of periods before and after the date of the temple, filled with early 
Etruscan and mediaeval pottery* 

Fragments of terra-cotta all of the Hellenistic period were found 
scattered over the whole area, especially in the large pit p where they were 
piled up in confusion. These included pieces of pedimental figures, 
various sets of aotefixes, and ornamental friezes in relief, etc, mixed 
with blocks of tufa lrom the temple walls„ drums of columns and other 
materials. 

These remains Cozza divided, and in the main rightly, into two 
groups, from a larger and a smaller temple. But he was mistaken in 
assigning the pediments! figures to the larger temple, to which both from 
size and style they cannot belong, and in separating them from a series 
of antefixes of exactly similar workmanship. Careful measurement and 
reconstruction 1 show that while the existing ornament forms a complete 
and harmonious system of protection and decoration for the wooden 
epistyle of a temple about 17 m,- wide, the pediment al figures would 
be lost in the tympanum of such a large temple and are suitable to a 
building of little more than half the size. Again, the style of the figures 
is entirely different from that of the decorations of the large temple, 
being earlier fourth-third century iJ,c. as compared with third-second 
century b.c., and of a much higher order of merit. This last point 
makes it improbable that the temples were contemporary and both prior 
to the destruction of Falerii by the Romans in 241 B,c, It is unlikely 
that the greater care should have been lavished on what would have been 
-quite an unimportant edifice had the large temple existed at the time. 
Further, in the case of the large temple, some of the friezes used for 
the covering of the wooden beams are of a character that would be 
extraordinary, if not impossible, as early as 241 u.c, The fact that 
remains of architectural terra-cottas from the smaller temple, apart from 
the pedimental figures and antefixes which could not so easily be made 
use of. are non-existent, except for a very few fragments to be noted later. 

1 See Plate I. 3 For this measurement see belau\ p, $o- 
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is easily explained when we remember how easily such pieces, and 
notably the tiles, could be used on other buildings. On the other hand, 
the existence of so many members of all sorts from the larger temple 
Indicates that it remained in use till the fashion for terra-cotta decoration 
of that kind had passed. 


II. 


At this point it will be convenient to give some description of the 
various extant fragments front the two temples. 

■T Smaller Temple, Fourth-Third Century b.c. 


I -—Pedimental Figures. 

"Ihe^e figures have been mentioned occasionally as examples of terra¬ 
cotta sculpture, though not as often as their merits deserve, 1 The fullest 
description of the principal pieces is that by M. Deonna * in his book 
on terra-cotta statues, where a more detailed, account may be found. 
Quite recently Mrs. Strong has discussed their artistic value in the 
artirle already referred to. 3 

Hie figures are about two-thirds life size, of a yellowish clay (which 
in some places has weathered to grey) mixed with a coarse cry stalline 
sand. They are freely and vigorously modelled, the nude being worked 
first and the hair and drapery added later. From the fact that the heads 
and the fragments of the upper parts of the body are in the round, 
while the pieces of feet and drapery arc in relief, it seems certain that 
the figures were worked in two parts, the upper in the round and the lower 
in relief. This view is confirmed by the way in which the torso of the 
so-called Apollo ends off the hips in a straight fracture. 

The surface, and consequently the polychromy. of many of the 
fragments are well preserved. As in the archaic period, the prevailing 
colours arc red, black, and yellowish-white, though auxiliary colours 
and variations of shade are employed in details with good effect The 


' Mtrtltt - L -* rt &™*}**. PP 174. 298 : AJJL i 38 7 , p. ,6 4 ; Courbaud kMW 
Jftptttam, p. ; Borrmarrij Die Keramik in der liaukunst, p t ^ 

1 Dcotma, Statues £n ttm-euiU, p. 113 

, * 3 Jt f' ?■ W * polychromy of the varioua pieces see my note at 

the end of the artmle. Readers are reWd to the above article for iflestnlS* „} lhc - 
principal fragment*, which are not ^iven here. 
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rtd is used for the nude of the male figures, the white for that of the 
female, while the black, which varies to a dark red, serves for the hair 
and most of the drapery. The background of the parts in relief was, 
as far as can be seen, a dark indigo blue. 

The character of the pediment has been called eclectic, and probably 
the artist drew freely from the current repertories of types. 1 

The date usually assigned to the pieces is the early third - century 
bx., though the late fourth century' 3 has also been suggested. In any 
case they belong to Faliscan Falerii before its destruction by Rome in 

241 b . c . 

A number of the smaller tsrra-cottas are published for the first time 
in this article (Figs. 5, 8,9,10). For the rest, I shall refer to the illus¬ 
trations in M. Deonna's book and in Mrs. Strong’s article/ 1 only 
reproducing one or two of the most important of the figures which ate 
already known. 

i. 1 Upper part of seated male figure (so-called Apollo} (Fig, 1). 

Height 56 cm. Head and torso in the round, put together from 
several pieces. Missing, most of the back, r. arm. 1 . arm from elbow, 
part of back of head. In spite of much restoration, it is certain that 
the torso ended in a straight fracture just below the waist, suggesting, 
as has been said above, that the lower part was modelled separately. 
The body is broad and muscular and slightly bent at the waist. Prob¬ 
ably the figure was seated on a high throne with drapery round the 
lower limbs, in a position like that of Jupiter in one of the pediments 
from Luni further referred to below (p. iS). 

The head is slightly raised and turned to the right, and is closely 

1 Helbig, Ftihrtr, h. 3, p. 34. Dr. Wcege, who is responsible for the pari of Helhig's 
Fukrtr, 3rd cd., dealing with the antiquities in the Villa Giulia, is disposed to sec the 
influence of Lcochares throughout- 

*Cozxa, Not, Stavi, Deanna. op, ti*. p. 116. 

a Graillot, M 4 L d'Artk, H d'Hi&L p. 162. The eclecticism ol the pediment 

is £k strong 1 argument n go5list so early a date, which is Suggested by the excellence 0^ the 
workmanship. We should remember Damophun, until recently placed from his &ty 3 ti 
in Lhe fourth century- 

*■ Figs. i p i T 4, 6 are repeated from her paper bv kind permission of the bociely lor the 
Promotion of Roman Studies, 

* Coiza. Not. Seam, iSSS, p- 419 ! Eeonna, op, tit, p. 116, gives a fuller dcscnplwp, 
also V. Arch. ii. T9&6, p. 405 ; Helbig, FUhrtr ii a = 1J&4 a • Strong, JMS+ *9*4- 
Fig. I* 
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related to the Alexander type. The face is square, the eyes deep-set * 
the mouth hall-open. The hair, abundant and leonine, covers the nape 
of the neck and above the forehead spring the two symmetrical locks 
so characteristic of portraits of Alexander. Here, of course, there is 


Tig 



i —Ufpe* Paet of seated Male Figure (so-called Apollo), 


no question of real portraiture, but rather of the use of an idealised type 
to represent a god who can hardly be other than Apollo or Helios, and 
is probably the former. 




/ 
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Bernoulli 1 brings our figure into relation with the Alexander Ron- 
danini at Munich, especially in the treatment of the hair. It 'has also 
much in common with the Alexander at Chats worth and the Alexander- 
Helios in the Capitoline Museum. Perhaps, however, as far as can be 
seen from photography it is still nearer to the statue 1 lately found at 
Cyrene r representing (as the horse's head at his side shows) Alexander 
as 0 Dloscums. But the terra-cotta surpasses all these works of marble 
sculpture in fire and vigour, though owing to its humble material 3 it 
has never gained the consideration it deserves. 

2/ Upper part of youthful male figure (Fjg, 2), 

H. 65 cm. Restored from many pieces and still very fragmentary. 
Missing r. shoulder with large piece across the back, 1 . side from just below 
shoulder body and legs from waist down except for a small piece giv ing 
part of the abdomen with the navel. Restored, I. side of head, lower 
part of face and neck. A piece giv ing most of the missing part of the 

face_including the end of the nose r the mouth and the chin—was lately 

found, but, as it merely confirmed the accuracy of Cozza J s restoration, 
it has never been inserted and now lies beside the statue. 

The head is bent slightly forward and to the left. The youthful 
face shows the characteristics of the school of Praxiteles. The hair is 
worked in short, slightly curling locks growing back from the forehead. 
The torso is more soft and youthful than that of the Apollo, but still 
athletic. The figure bends to the left, and the r. arm seems to have 
been held slightly in front of the body. 

At the time of the excavation Pasqui 5 attributed the following 
fragments to this statue :— 

(n) Part of a left thigh, 

(6) A bent arm. broken above the elbow. 

(c) The broken hilt of a sword partly drawn from its sheath on 
which remains the forefinger of a I. hand, 

1 Bernoulli. jDu Erhnltene DmskUumgm Alexanders Gramm, p. 57- 3 j 

1 Mariani, Itendiconti, xativ. 1915, pp, 1-7 and F3aics I., H. 

3 The same is true of the Forttium head (mentioned below) In ihe Ashmotean Museum, 
anil a line term-colta head from Antemnae in the Museo di Villa Giulia, Helbi^. i 
p r 348, r., both probably from tomb monuments. These ate of greater artistic value 
than many works in marble that hive been repeatedly published. 

4 Cotia, Not. Siam, lS§3 r p. 4l5i J DeOnna r cit. p, «-7 G- • Rev. Atek. t jo6. it. p. 
406 : tfolbig, F^Jtrir, ii a . 17S4 b ; Strong, J/R.S. IQ14. Ph XXIX. Fig- ^ 

1 Fasqm, Not, Scapi, p. 13S it. 
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* 

(rf) A 1 . leg, 35 cm. long, broken below the knee. 

(e) Various fragments of drapery passing across a r. thigh. 

With the aid of these he suggested a restoration in which the figure 
would have held the sword against his breast ; but M. Deonnahas justly 



Fig. 3.—Upper Part op Youthful Half. Figure. 


pointed out that the sword motive does not suit the dreamy expression 

01 thc h °y- Cozza also > w hfle suggesting that some of the fragments 
found near the head may belong to the figure, abandoned in his 
restoration the idea of using the fragments mentioned by Pasqtii. 
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Marks of attachment on the figure's 1 . shoulder suggest that it was 
combined with another figure to the left who stood with his l. arm round 
the shoulders of our ephebe, in a pose approximating to that of the 
Ildefonso group. 1 Furthermore, the figure to the r. in the Ildefonso 
group is in almost exactly the same position as the terra-cotta, which 
is thus an example of one of these pensive types which, while dne in the 
find instance to the influence of Praxiteles, can trace their descent through 
him to the works of Polyclitus. 



Fig, 3,—Fragwkst of Gkquf of Two Women. 


Lower part of a gTOUp of two women - (Fig* 3). 

IL 35 cm., \V, 42 an,; three feet B in high relief partly covered with 
drapery f standing on a plinth. Between the two feet to the 1 . is si hole 
for fixing the group to the tympanum. From analogy with the other 
statues the upper part was probably in the round. The two feet 10 
the r, belong to a figure standing with her left foot crossed over her 

1 It has been so restored in the sketch (Fig. 7 L giving a tentative reconstruction 
of the pediment. 

9 Deanna, op. tit. p. 134 A-; Helbig, ii p . *7 S 4 c - 
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right, and leaning on her companion, in the pose common both in free 
statues and in reliefs, especially in the ease of Muses 3 and in vase paintings 
of the Meidiac and later styles. 

Thi^i position, uncombined with another figure, is found in the case 
of two female figures from the antefixes, and also in the pedimental figure 
of a goddess from the temple of Juno Curitis.* Another example is 
the lower part of a group of two female figures from Tivoli 3 now in the 
Museo Gregoriano. 

Two female heads only Were found at the time of excavation ; and 
as they would suit the positions they might occupy did they belong 
to this group, they are combined with them in the attempt at’ rest ora, 
tion. There is no-evidence for more than two female figures in 
the pediment, [hough it is quite possible that some figures have entirely 
disappeared. 


4. Female head 4 (Fig. 4). 

H, 20*5 cm. On the whole well-preserved and carefully modelled 
especially on the 1 , side. On the top of the head is a small hole probably 
to allow the moisture to escape in baking. Lower down at the back 
on the r. a piece is broken away. The inside is partly filled with greyish 
lime. Tile head must have been bent slightly to the L On the 1 . side 
the hair is worked in long strokes waving back and drawn into a knot 
high lip at the back. On the right the treatment is sketchy. In the 
hair is a diadem with a triangular piece in front. On the cheek in front 
of the ear is an incised curl. The less careful work on the right indicates 
that the head was to be seen three-quarter face or in profile to the ! 

Deonna compares this head with that of one of the female statues 
from the later terra-cotta pediment now in the Conservator. Museum* 
which has a similar diadem and arrangement of hair. The execution 
is. however, much coarser than in our head. 


Rep. W ta jutfumre u 271 wti . c Q _ 

tJUKJgS? “ - <*■£' ■" - SZfef 

* D«mna, p. 134; Strong, toe. cit. pi, j| L 

* Deonna, p, 1 


1 Fasqui, Net. Scavi, iS8 ?s p, 138 ; Not. Scavi 

“ ■ R * v ‘ Ar * h - iL P- AOO ; HeLbig, Fukrtr, j 3 3 j-g- 

Fig_ 3, * * 

* Deonna, p r 171 . No, 7 , 


1 ^ 8S, p, ^ 1S ■ Deonna r p, 121 
f. : Strong, loc. ciL PI, XXX, 
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This style of dressing the hair first appears in sculpture at the end 
of the fourth century. 1 and is continued till much later- The curl in 
front of the ear. which is characteristic of some of the heads from this 
pediment, comes in about the same date and is common in female statues 
of the school of Praxiteles though by no means confined to them. 



Fig, 4 —Female Hi^ad. 

On the whole the type to which our head most nearly approaches 
is that represented by the Aphrodite of Capua, the ‘ Fanciulla d’Anzio," 
and the Eros * bending his botv, 

l S. Remaeh a fiecutit dt ti$€ J. tSS F 1S3. 

a Aaifiluny, Auwiia Lii. P- 133: cf. E, Strong, Burlington Magnim, i^io- F* 7 s - 
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5, Fragment of female head 1 (Fig, 5. c). 

Lower part of face from root of nose. A simitar type to the pre¬ 
ceding, but the working is better on the r. side, showing that it should 
be seen three-quarter face in profile to the r. 

As has been suggested above these two heads may possibly belong 
to the feet in relief. In that case, this fragment will belong to the figure 
to the 1. and the preceding head to the figure on the r. 

To this group the following fragments may also belong 5 :— 

(а) Part of a female hand grasping a round object. 

(б) Female r. forearm and part of hand—round wrist a snake bracelet* 
Bar of clay for attachment on inside. 

tO Papery with a hand. The folds show that there must have 
been a second band below. It is. therefore, an example of double 
girding. 



^ BC p 

Fig. 5,—TtEifcA* cotta Fragmexts- 


6 + Male head* (Fig. 6). 

FL 21-5 cm. Complete with neck in front, and very well preserved. 
Back very rough. Missing, nose, part of back of head and hair on 
L side. At break of nose is a small lump of clay, the artist's first indica¬ 
tion of the nose on the rough core. The preservation of the surface 
of the face is excellent. The modelling is more finished on r. The 


1 Cozza, JVol. Scat'i t i&SS, p. 41&; Deonim, p r 123, 

1 Not. Scavi, i8SS, p. 418, 

a Cozza, Mot. StOvi. iSSS, p. 419; Deoiltla, p. 123; R CVr Afchm 
itelbi£ F FMrer, ii*. 1784 &: Strong, toe, tit. FI. XXX. Fig, i + 


i 9 oG, ii. p. 400-; 
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head was therefore turned somewhat to the I. Ihc hair grows in short 
locks all over the head ; the neck is thick and muscular; the head is 
bent to the 1. and thrown back. 

In many respects this head is comparable with that of the so-called 
Apollo—-in its massive proportions, its deep-set eyes with their upward 



Fig* 6.—Male Hf.ad. 


gaze h and in the symmetrical locks growing back from the forehead. 
But here the characteristics of the school of Scopas are much more 
marked, especially the more restrained though vigorous treatment of 
the hair and the great pathos of expression. 
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Deonna 1 compares the terra-cotta head from the Esquiline, now in 
the Ashmolcan Muieum (FortHum Coll.), which is also strongly Scopaic 
in character. It is curious to think that the genuineness of this head 
was once doubted, for it is evident that the principles governing the 
workmanship of both pieces are identical. 

Another head to which ours may be compared, except in the 
treatment of the hair, is the colossal 2 Alexander from Fergamum. The 
proportions of the two are very similat, though in the Pergamcne head 
the pathos is intensified by a deep furrow across the brow, 

A consideration of the heads to which ours stands nearest leads us 
to the conclusion that it is due rather to the type of Alexander produced 
under the influence of Sc op as than to a creation of that master direct. 

7. Fragmentary male head 3 (Fig. 5, r). 

Three fragment5giving face with ear and part of hair on r. Modelling 
equally tareful on both sides, therefore to be seen full-face. Nose 
damaged by a piece split off from the forehead to the tip. The type 
is much the same as in the preceding head, but the working is softer 
and the expression gentler. 

S. Fragment of draped male figure (Fig. 5, a). 

L. shoulder with lower part of neck and part of chest and back. 
The body is muscular. The statue was dressed in a chiton and a himation 
or chlamys, both red, turning to purple, A bunch of folds at the armpit 
suggests that the figure was leaning on a staff or some other support. 

(}- Fragment of draped male figure (Fig. 5, b). 

R. arm to elbow with r. half of chest and back to waist. A slight 
ridge running all along the top of the shoulder and the arm shows the 
torso was made in two parts and joined together. The figure was dressed 
in a chiton which from the folds must have been girt at the waist. (The 
back though in the round is quite rough.) 

A piece of drapery falling in straight folds may belong to this figure, 
as the colours are the same in both—white and purple. 

* Deonna. p. 187 ; Rtu. Atch. 1906, |L p. 405; j.H.S, iSfiO, p. i«, Plate A. 

1 Antiki Deahmdiet. ii. Taf. 4S ; Heklet. Grtek J ltd Rem an Portraits, 59, 

» Paaqui, Sot, Souri, 1SS7, p, 13S; Cotza. Not. Sun', im, p, j ro; Deonna o im ■ 
Helbig, Fuhttt, ii*. 17S4 g. ‘ *' 3 ‘ 
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The other fragments not already mentioned are :■— 

10. Lower lip and chin, apparently of a male figure from the shape, 
though the colour has disappeared, 

11. Foot in boot, facing, in high relief. Rough piece of clay beneath 
sole for insertion into plinth. 

12. Male r. elbow bent at right angles. 

13. Part of the outside of a male 1 . foot with clay lump for attach¬ 
ment under sole. 

14. Part of a male r. hand grasping some thin object as a spear or 
sceptre. 



Fig. 7. 


15 and 16. Part of a male shin in high relief, and of a male knee. 1 

The accompanying sketch (Fig. 7), based on Mr. Bradshaw's notes, 
gives a rough attempt at a reconstruction of the pedimental group, 
showing the so-called Apollo in the centre, with a group of two male 
figures on one side and two female figures on the other, and a teclining 
male figure towards each angle.® The gorgoneiem over the mntule is 
described below. 3 

* Many of the fragment* have onJbrtimately no inventory numbers, so it is 
impossible to give closer 

= Reclining figures arc found m the angles of the pediment of the temple on 
Samoihrace, which IS also of the l-ldtolbtit period, Conrcj Hauler, Niemann, Die 
f .4 uigraburngim auf Samatkracc 1 Vtil. i„ p. J6 r F'3. XXXV,, XXXV] . 

3 The drawing ha* been carried out with great skih and tare by Mr, IS, J, Latnbtrt-— 
but it has been purpose!}' kept in the nature u( a sketch. 
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Professor Della Seta justly objects that we have no proof that there 
were only seven figures in the pediment nor that the Apollo was in the 
middle., But with regard to the first poSit we have evidence for seven 
figures and not more, though it is very possible that some figures may 
have disappeared entirely. I have therefore thought it wiser to confine 
myself to the existing fragments, though perhaps one should add two 
standing figures in front of the two seated ones at the sides, making nine 
altogether* Again* we find the nearest analogy to our pediment in tho^e 
from Luni 1 now in Florence—one of which has Jupiter on a high throne* 
flanked by various gods and goddesses, and the other Juno in a like 
position. The torso of the Apollo is in a pose very like that of the 
Jupiter and would be suitable to a figure on a high seat. Further, the 
expression of the head of the Apollo is far more exalted than that of 
any of the other heads* and the whole figure seems fitted for a central 
place. 

In our pediment, as in those from Luni, the gods arc apparently 
grouped together without any motive to explain their presence and bring 
them into connection with one another. They are not even represented as 
assisting at a scene of sacrifice* as are the gods in the terra-cotta pediment 
from the Esquiline now in the Conservator! Museum, 

This absence of motive seems quite opposed to Greek pedimental 
construction, which from the earliest times aimed at embodying some 
action by which all the figures might be connected* till in the Phcidian 
period such an example of concentration of interest could be produced 
as the pediments of the Parthenon. Later we find that Greek con¬ 
struction becomes more careless—the figures are only loosely connected* 
and the action is reduced to a shadow of its former importance. It was 
at this time, with the new wave of Greek influence which spread over 
Etruria, and, indeed* over the whole of the ancient world, that we first 
find the practice of filling the tympanum of Etruscan temples with 
terra-cotta figures. So far no archaic - terracottas have been found in 


MiUrn, Masco iiffij'flNU. i. p. Sg, plaU*s. gives the earlier arrangement with all the 
figures in one pediment. This is corrected in the Cat. Arch. ,U«j r Firtrtie, p, 149, pj + 
C. which gives ihc present arrangement with the figures divided into two pediment£ r 
5 Itozo. IImB. Com , iqi i. pp. 54 ff. Tlse archaic fragments from Carre, conjeclured to 
be pediment.!], are tun few to give any idea of their position. The torso of the warrior in 
the Conservator! Museum is in size and style so like the acrutma Irani Cone a and from 
the Srti-called Mercury tcmp]c at Falcrii that it is probably part of a similar Ornament. 
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Italy, which must be necessarily pedimental. The pieces from Cone a 
and various scale models of temples, notably the one from Nemi, 1 seem 
to show that the figure decoration was confined to the columen and the 
mutules. For reasons which have been never satisfactorily explained 
hitherto, the art of the Parthenon and of the fifth century generally does 
not seem to have appreciably influenced the art of Etruria and Central 
Italy; and by the time that in Latiurn this decoration expanded into 
the pediment, Greek pedimental construction was on the wane. Thus 
it is no more than natural that a craftsman working in Etruria should 
content himself with the simple juxtaposition of some of the types that 
were now the common property of all artists. This method, which 
keeps the pose while isolating the figure from the action which governs 
the pose, and so gives a succession of excited and interested figures without 
indicating any reason for excitement or interest, is responsible for the 
unsatisfactory effect which these pediments produce on the spectator. 
Still, we must bear in mind that what Della Seta calls the narrative 
{tttmpliftt&tivo) method of Greek art, whereby the deeds of the gods 
w r ere illustrated for the benefit and example of man, never had much 
hold outside Greece; and Latium, like Rome and Etruria, remained 
content with representing divinities, whether isolated or in groups, simply 
as present to protect and defend their worshippers and to receive their 
adoration*- 

It does not seem of much use to attempt to identify the gods repre¬ 
sented, but we may suggest that the current designation of Apollo 3 
for the central figure is on the whole the most probable, with perhaps 
Leto and Artemis on the one side and the Dioscuri on the other. The 
draped figures may be other gods or possibly mortal worshippers or 

* Ably distuned by Rixto: see above, p, note 2. 

3 It is instructive to compare in this respect the pediment of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolina as represented cm :l relief of Afitunine dale [Keinath P Reliefs, iL pp r 2031 i) m 
where the gods axe grouped in frontal attitudes, with the animated action of the divinities 
in the pediments of the Parthenon. 

1 The god Sonmus worshipped on Mt. Soraete in the ' Ager Filbcd 1 is identified 
with Apollo by Yerg. Atn* xi. 7S5 (see Serv. ad fat.). The cults both of tfiis god and of 
the great goddess Jana of Falerii are of Sabine origin, aa the woftfr ' hirpi " used of the 
worshippers of Somnus nnd * Curitis F as epithet of Juno show. Rndier, Lex, Articles : 
Swanns pater with reff. (Wissowa), Juno with red. (Botcher). The inscription found near 
Falcris {Notisi* Seavi* idgo, p, 4S; Dessau, Inter- Sttetf. 4034) in peculiarly important: 
C, Varius Hirmss \ santte Swam | Apollini pt& ml. | sua ct pH svti et \ patrmi stti 
ef | toning it ffuj. 
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attendants. These Graeco-Latin divinities, in spite of the animated 
expression on some of the faces, form on the whole a quiet and pleasing 
assemblage, more in the spirit of a ' sacra conversazione' of the early 
Renaissance than in that of the eager action expressed by so much Greek 
art of the middle period. 

II.——j4 nUjixes. 

The ante fixes are identical with the pedi mental figures in style, 
workmanship, and polychromy, and are obviously by the same hand. 
They are modelled freely in relief, higher at the top than at the bottom, 
with the background cut away from the upper part ; the finish is slightly 
more careless than in the larger figures. Unfortunately, though the frag- 
incuts art; numerous, it has not been found possible so far to restore any 
figure. The more important pieces are almost exclusively heads and 
lower parts giving the junction with the roll tile behind. The inter¬ 
mediate parts are all cither missing or preserved only in very small 
fragments. 

As far as one can judge from the remains, the antefixes consisted 
in most cases of single figures standing in various positions on a plinth 
about 24 cm. long, but we have also examples of a seated and of a 
reclining figure. 

From the existing fragments it would appear that the standing 
figures usually lean against a pillar to their left ; a scheme generally 
thought to have originated with Praxiteles. In the case of two female 
figures in this attitude the feet are crossed.* The types are of all kinds, 
satyrs, maenads, Sileni, heroes, and at least one Hermes. In some 
case;, the ante fixes seem to have been duplicated with slight variations. 
eg. the two female figures mentioned below. 

It seems unnecessary to give a list of all the fragments, but a few of 
the more important may be mentioned, 

1. Upper part of female figure * dressed in chiton, H 24, W. 12cm. 
Missing, arms, body below waist. Body facing, head r. ; unworked on 
L where it is attached to the background, which has been cut away 

1 a. Hie group In the pediments,, and the draped figure from the temple ol Judo. I 

* S'al. Scaui. 1887. p. 138. Helbjg, Fairer, i». 1784 k ; Strong, let, eit. Fig. «. For 
poljthrumy sue my note at the end ot Mrs. Btrotig's article. 
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round the figure. Slant of txxly shows figure must have been standing 
with feet crossed and leaning against some object. 

2. Crossed feet of female figure 1 in similar position standing on 
plinth. H, 21 cm. Chiton is red. 

3. Lower part of male figure.* H. 35, W. 20 3 cm. Nude with 
drapery to r. Body and legs are muscular; characterised as Mercury 



FiG. 8.—MeeCThv- 


by winged boots. Fragment m corner on r. probably bottom of square 
pillar on which figure is leaning (Fig. 8). 

4, Lower part of male figure. H. 28-5, \V, £3 cm, fn short tunic 

1 Helbig. Ftihier. 1784 h, 

* „YaJ + Scavi , 1887, p. iSSl Hclbig. Ftf & ttr , ii. 1784 d. 
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gathered below hips into a belt. Similar pose to that of Mercury, 
Traces to r. of attachment of pillar now disappeared. 



l-'ic. 9. — Heads from the Ante rests 


5, Torso oi male figure to be seen * r. misshapen and fal ; therefore 
probably a Silenus, 



6. L pper part of male figure. 1 Head in round though unfinished 
behind, body in relief with background cut away. The r, hand rested 
on the head, Lsual type of a young satyr of Hellenistic date. 

1 Ucibig, Ffikrtr, 1764 I. 
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y. Lower part of draped figure reclining on plinth. Apparently 
from colour of nude at waist male. On r. knee is paw of wild animal. 

8. A series of heads from the antefixes. 1 Some obviously satyrs 
and maenads (Fig. 9, 2). A Silenus head and another bearded head 
wearing a pilos (Fig* 10, 1); also a beardless head of a hero (tig. 9, 1)- 
The heads arc chiefly of Apollinine-Alexandroid type (Fig. 10, 2. 3). 

Besides these fragments there arc innumerable others too small 
to mention, and also larger pieces giving the lower part with the attach¬ 
ment of the roll-tile, but not sufficient to determine the pose of the figure. 

III.— A criteria. 

The fragments of the aeroteria from the angles of the pediment 
were not understood by Cozza, who described them as coming from a 
frieze of horses and chariots. The form of the back is peculiar; its 
lower part is flat, while the upper has a pattern of convex flutes curving 
inwards at the top. The reason for this lies in the fact that the lower 
parts of aeroteria were applied against the sima at its end, while the 
upper parts projected above it. 

The extant fragments arc: — 

1. Male figure from waist downwards in high relief, standing J r. 
in chariot, on the underside of which traces of the attachment of the 
wheel can be seen, though the latter is completely broken away. Across 
the body are traces of drapery*. The hack of this piece shows the tongue 
moulding except for a small part at the bottom where the flat part 
begins (Figs. 11, 12, bj. 

2. Foreparts of two horses in high relief facing 2 r. Heads missing ; 
traces of attachment of another horse on cither side, showing that the 
whole was a quadriga. Back has tongue pattern (Figs, it, 12, c). 

3. Fragment of upper part of hind legs of horses facing j r. ; back 
shows tongue pattern (Figs, it, 12, p), 

4. Hindlegs of two horses facing 1 , Back is flat (Figs. II, 12, A). 

3. A few fragments of heads and feet of horses facing r. and I. 

• Melbig. Fiihrcf, 17*4 n>; Strong, he. tit . [914, Fig. 23, No. I. 
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From those fragments, 1 which are on a scale slightly larger than 
that of the antcfixes, wc are able to restore at either end of the sima a 



A B C p 

Fig. ii.- Fragments prom the Acrotekia* 


quadriga probably, on analogy with other temple*, 2 3 driving up the 
rate of the pediment. 



a a c D 

Fig, i 2.—-Fracj si ems from the Aceoteria. 

(The reverse sides of the subjects show a in Fig. li.) 

1 They cannot come from the central acrotenon a* it would then be at an angle with 
the plane of the pediment; o3w fragment 4 gives us the Mod legs of horse* facing in the 

opposite direction. 

3 The temple of Jupiter Capitolinas is represented with lateral acroteiiu in the form of 
Chariots driving up the pediment in a rdieFfram the arch of If, Aurelius in the Palazzo dei 
Conservators 

See aUu Ware in ?.£.$.£. iv. 51907], p, 240. 

* a 
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Fragments of figures of rather larger size—the top of a female head, 
a female r, arm. and part of chest and of feet in soft shoes—possibly 
come from the central acroterion (sec the sketch, Fig, 7), 

IV .'—Gorgoneion over Mutate. 

The Gorgoneion 1 is of the ordinary apotropaic fully frontal type, 
but with the more * frightful * traits such as the beard left out, as usual 
in the later period. It reproduces in the rounder technique of the 
fourth century the old awe-inspiring Medusa-head of archaic art. Its 
purpose is clearly protective. The snaky hair is all broken off except 
for a small piece above the brow. The modelling is coarse but forcible. 
The back is left rough, and there are remains of a piece projecting behind 
at right angles on a level with the forehead. 

This head, complete with its snaky hair, was probably one of a pair 
which covered the beam ends at the angles of the gable,- As can be 
seen from the sketch in Fig. 7, it is quite in proportion with the pcdi- 
mcntal figures, and that antepagmenta were used over the mutules 
(though not over the columen a ) in combination with a pediment filled 
with sculpture we have good evidence. Among the terra-cotta remains 
of an aedicula from Cannicella* now in the Museum at Qrvieto, together 
with a seated female figure from the pediment, a gorgoneion was found 
from over one of the mutules of a type slightly later than our example. 
Again, on one of the rock tombs at Norehia 6 is a pediment in which 
arc numerous figure*, and at either end over ilio intitule & gorgoneion. 


Y—Other Fragments* 


(tf) A few piece* from a sima which seem* to have been made up* 
in the later building, of an ornament ‘a jour’ consisting here of small 
square panels joined by a fret under a row of palmettos above a moulded 
tongue pattern. One of the fragments of the latter shows a flat surface 


I jVfl/, Scavi. l 9 $S, p. 423; Helbig, Fukrtr. 1784 ' : Strong, Ut6. erf. 

1 For the custom of protecting beam ends against both spiritual and material am 6 


see E. strong, J.P.S. 1914. P- t« 4 - , ^ r«u 

1 As has been too hastily assumed by Uurm in his reconstruction : Ruio, Bull, cow. 


lot t. p- 5 *. 

* .Vo<. Semi. 1885, Tav. iv. i, p. 36, 
1 Durm, p. 140. Fig, 16=. 
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with a hole which confirms the idea that the acroteria were applied 
against the sima. 

( 5 ) A small lion's head which may have come from the end of the 
sima, where it needed finishing on the Jong sides (sec sketch, Fig, 7). 

(c) A few fragments of ornamental friezes from the revetments of 
the beams. 

(rf) I-mgraents 1 of the terra-cotta casing for wooden columns, including 
part of a capital and base of the Tuscan order, and also part of the casing 
of a shaft fluted in the Doric manner. The pieces show that the columns 
were of small size and in proportion to the rest of the terra-cotta 
decoration. 

These fragments, though not sufficient to allow us to attempt 
restoration of the temple as a whole, at least enable us to form some 
idea of its appearance. It must have been quite a small building, about 
9 m. wide, and built entirely of wood. Above the columns with their 
terra-cotta casings come the dignified groups of gods and goddesses under 
the richly-dccorated sima with its acroteria, while along the side stood 
the graceful little figures of the antefixes; the whole a blaze of rich 
and harmonious colour, and perhaps one of the happiest examples of the 
Latin taste in adapting Greek forms to the decoration of an Etruscan * 
building. For if another argument were needed to prove the purely 
Greek - form of the decoration, and especially of the figures, a glance at 
the figurines from Tanagra and Myrina is enough to show how exactly 
similar was the contemporary treatment of terra-cotta in Greece and 
Ionia. Here we can sec figures in the same or but slightly varying 
poses and gifted wit h the same grace and elegance as the pieces from 
our temple. In the treatment of both that spirit makes itself felt which 
pervaded the Hellenistic world, which animates the statues of the Muses, 
of Eros, of other creations of the period, and which breathes in the 
works of Theocritus and the other Alexandrine poets. 


1 Helbig 4 Fdfirrr, 17^ s, 

; Thai Grrtk artists in terra-cotta continued to tvOrfe in Rome at a later date is proved 
by the eippus o! the Athenian 1 plastes,' Cnacus Arrius Strategies, and his wile in the 
PSdareo dei Conservator!, Bala degli Grti Lamia ru, Xo. iGa, to which Mis. Stioni; lias 
kindly called my attention. Lottery, Dtt Imchtijltn gritthiicker Bildliautr, E s«- / G 
Xtv.1419. * 
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TerrA’Cottas from Two Temples at Falerii Veteres* *7 


—Large Temple, Third-Second Century B.C. (Plates L p IL) 

The architectural terra-cottas from this temple have all been excel¬ 
lently published, with small drawings by Cozza, in the Nolmt dcgli Scai-i? 
to which I would refer those who desire further details. In the following 
notes I have first described the figured terra-cottas, Lr, in this temple 
the ante fixes only, then those covered with a decorative pattern. The 
most important of those described are shown in the plates after 
Mr. Bradshaw 3 s drawings of the restored Temple and its architectural 
details. 


I + Antefixes.- (Plate IL; left-hand bottom corner,) 

H. 53 cm. Alternate male and female winged figures (so-called 
r Persian 1 and 4 Artemis 1 types}, 5 

(a) Winged bearded male figure holding a lighted torch in either 
hand ; dressed in chiton, and himation falling over either arm ; on head 
is a Phrygian cap. Wings greenish ; chiton and hi mat ion white with 
purple borders. 

(A) Winged female figure 1 grasping the fore-paws of a lioness in 
either hand; hair loose; on head polos; dressed in peplos. Wings 
greenish, chiton white with purple borders, lions leaden grey* 

2 . Central Acrotcrion (Plate IL, top, r ). 

H. ?22 m.j W. 66 cm. An Ionic palmette of fine design rising 
from two spirals unfortunately fragmentary- The front side only is 
worked In relief, though both sides are coloured in red, blue-black, and 
white. 

1 Not, Scavi, p. 41-J il. Fengcr, L* Tempi* Etnuco-Luiin, follows Cora's urninge- 
tnent ol the pSa^ucis in the main. He reproduces thu dm wings from Not, Scavi with 
^samplts of terracottas from other temples, 

a Not. SttVi, iSSS. p, 436, Fig. 451; Hdbiff, lukm. l/Sj q \ CL Koqh, DathUWX- 
katlcn aut Cumptnien, Taf- 3tvi. for somewhat similar types tu>m Capua. 

* The original use oi these types was certainly a protective am; the wjjms 
to keep down the powers of evil* the male dgure with his lighted lords to preserve day 
perpetually round the Sacred building. At the time, however, when such temples aa mar* 
were built the magical significance must have been almost if not wholly lost in the artistic. 

1 CL Koch. Op. Cif TaL xXxi. (or Persian Artemis with Uons from Calcs. Ako 
■similar figure* Iron* Alitri in the Villa Giulia Museum. 
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5- Cornice above pediment 1 (Plate II. p top, 1.). 

Consists of four pieces, cresting, sima, ovolo and fascia. 

(«) Cresting a jour—each piece H. 45 cm., W. 54 cm. Palmette orna¬ 
ment above, scroll pattern below. At the vertical joints are grooves 
to receive liquid lead. At the bottom is a plain fillet, which fits 
into 

(6) Sima or crown moulding, each piece H. 55 cm., W. 66 cm., with 
^ gTdqve iht - top into which (a) fits. A tongue face curving out¬ 

wards above, then small bead moulding, plain band decorated with a 
painted macander and torus with scale pattern. Colours, red, white, 
blue-black. The pattern goes two ways. Above end of each piece is a 
tenon, at the other a groove so that the whole could be locked together, 
while a small cavity running along the torus moulding at the bottom 
served to hold a filling of lead. 

(c) Small ovolo moulding in low relief with lotus pattern. Each 
piece H. ■115 m., \V. ‘315 m. Colours well preserved. Yellow on red 
and blue ground. Covered the templa or roof-bat tens. 

(rf)* Terra-cotta plaques forming decorative fascia. H. -6o m, W. 
■525 m - each. Small lotus pattern as in (c), but concave, above ; below, 
separated by a bead moulding, a double row of palmettes enclosed in 
a running fillet. This fascia seems to have been continued on the long 
sides of the temple, and is so used in the reconstruction. The angle 
of the pediment is shown by one piece which is cut obliquely (Fig. 13). 3 
1 he colour from this, as well as most of the remaining sets of plaques, 
has in great measure disappeared, but was red, dark blue and white* 
with somt! details in yd low. 

4 - Terra-cotta plaques, H. 65 cm., W, 45 cm. each (Plate II., 
bottom, r.). Small lotus pattern as in 3 (rfj above ; below two palmettes 
and two double .S-shapcd spirals placed back to back and obliquely 
This type being the deepest » used m the reconstruction (on the 


' Fragments of similar cornices with and without cresting t four from Mercury Tcmnli 
Alatn. segni elt, (Villa Ginlia Museum). Also from Ccrvetn.aDd Cjvita Lavima 

* Figments ol plaque* from the same mould from the temple to Com™* Viguale 
111* ancient AfropoliB) exist i-n the Museum rjf the VilJa C.iuli:i 

* This piece is specially mentioned by Ciwta as furnishing conclusive evidence as to 

the slope of the pediment. Not. Scm. 1888 , p. 4 aS, cce as t0 
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architrave beneath the pediment) on the (mbs cQtnpactilis over the 
columns of the facade, the most important lintel in the building, 

5. Terra-cotta plaques, H. *325 m. Above row of small palmettes 
below double lotus and palmette pattern. Fragments of 3 right-angled 
pieces exist; used in the reconstruction round the doors, 1 

6. Terra-cotta plaques- H, *425 m, W. ‘425m. each piece. Small 
lotus pattern as in 3 (<f) above; below vine pattern, of which the main 


Fig. x3.— Plagues of the Fascia, 

characteristic is a serpentine stalk which traverses the device in its whole 
length, while various buds and flowers are scattered over the held. Used 
in the reconstruction on the architrave above the columns. Attached 
to the lower end is a narrow band decorated with alternate small pal¬ 
mettes and medallions. 

This set of plaques is of a curious and apparently late style. It is 
therefore* possibly due to a subsequent repairing of the temple. 

1 Similar right-angled pieces arc found among the terracottas from Liirn. Both 
Milani. o/>. cif, and Fenger. Li TtmpU Kirwtl^Laiin surest their U-« round doors or windows, 
ft Gusman. L'Art dtexmHf dt Rim** PI- ?i> there described as of Etrnacaa type 
under Oriental influence : but no attempt ls made to date it. The lords and insects 
mentioned m the description do not occur. He! tug. FtihTtr, 17S4 f. 
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7. Hies 1 79 x 60 cm. On the long sides of eadi tile is a raised 
fillet over which the roll tile fitted, Tire fillet and tile are halved at the 
bottom for a distance equal to the lap. On the inside of the fillet is a 
small projection against which the edge of the tile above stopped. The 
tiles were numbered on the edge, as numerous fragments show, in Roman 
numerals incised before baking. 

Some fragments 2 are painted underneath the lower edge for a 
width ol 36 cm. with zigzags in red and blue on a white ground. These 
must be pieces from the lowest row of tiles. The painted band indicates 
the projection beyond the fascia, 1 On the upper surface the fillet is 
stopped in order to allow the ante fixes to rest across the two tiles. Other 
pieces show painting on the long side of the tile underneath for a 

width of 17-5 era., and along the side of the raised fillet on the 
outer edge. 

These pieces, as Cozza 1 points out, must have come from the back 
of the building. In fact, a piece published by him and now lost shows 
the angle and the junction of the two bands of different widths 


R °H-tiles,L. i-66, W. id em. Semicircular, uncolourcd. One end 
halved to receive ordinary edge of next tile. 

Besides these terra-cotta fragments, Cozza found blocks of tufa and 
drums of columns of varying height covered with fine stucco painted in 
red vertical stripes. One of these drums is illustrated 5 by him. Thus 
it is e\ idem that the temple had walls and columns of stone, while its 
epistyle was of wood with revetments of terra-cotta. 

As has been said above, though the remains of the terra-cotta revet¬ 
ments of the larger temple are quite enough to give us a practically com¬ 
plete scheme of decoration, only two pieces of the foundations were found 
No record of any measurement made between the two exists but the 
w,dth of the temple is determined not only by the size of the fragments 
but also by a dimension derived from the excavation plan of Cozza’ 
The large pit on the plan in Not. Scavi, 188S, is given as 13 m . square! 
Assuming that the drawing is to scale, as it most certainly would be 
the distance between the two fragments of the side walls of the temple 


1 Hctatg, Fuhrtr. p r 1^4, 

J A fragment of one at these tiles is shown 
* NoL Scm* ifl&a, p, 425. Fig. tt r 


Sfati', im, p, Wi Fig. 12. 
m Plate II., middle right. 

1 A'ol. Strati, iSSS. p, 4 2 0p Fig, i 9r 
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can bo determined as 17 m r This width; while quite out of proportion 
with the pedi mental figures, is suitable, as can bo seen at a glance, to 
the sets of revetments assigned to the larger temple. 

The slope of the pediment is shown by the piece of set 3 (d) already 
mentioned and reproduced in Fig, 13. It must have come from one 
of the angles* 

As there are no traces of pedimental figures of suitable size, the 
tympanum has been left empty., Should, however, such a pediment 1 
seem unlikely at this date, the only alternative will be to suppose that 
the pcdimental figures from the smaller temple were used over again 
regardless of their size. No attempt to suggest this has been made on 
the plate, as the effect could not fail to be somewhat grotesque. We 
must also remember that in one part of the Greek world at least, temples 
without sculptured decoration in the pediments were, at this time, the rule 
rather than the exception. The three great Ionian 5 temples, at Ephesus* 
Priene and Magnesia, were all without pcdimental groups ; and Ionia 
w p as precisely that part of the Greek world which from the earliest times 
was most closely connected with Italy* 

The theory of an empty pediment for our temple, supported as it is 
by the evidence of the remains, may therefore be put forward with some 
confidence. 

A set of semicircular antefixes with heads in relief was also found 
on the site. 

If the pediment was an open one p these may possibly have stood 
along the roof at its base. On the other hand, as Professor Della Seta 
has justly pointed out to me, their style seems somewhat earlier'* than 
the rest of the decoration of the larger temple. The types are those of 
a maenad wearing a kind of Phrygian cap on her head, and two types 
of Sileni, the one with curling hair and beard, and dressed as Heracles 

1 It has been suggested to me that the back wall d( the pediment may have been 
painted. There is. however, no evidence to justify such a supposition in the case of She 
temple. 

1 Thiersch, Jahresheftt, xl icjoS, F 47 i Wicgand and Schrader, Prim* i. p. t*G ; 
Hermann and Wat singer, A/ogwesfu am Matawdtr* p. 63 ff. 

a In the British Museum there is, however, a plaque Irom Civita Lsvirua. Catatogw 
of Terra-cottas, Dyij* with -a pattern of pal mattes encircled by a fillet, very similar 10 3 (rf} + 
t ^ which even.' uihtr palmette in Ihe upper row is replaced by Alternating head5of maenads* 
and Siteni, These, though in somewhat lower relief, are identical in style and almost in 
type with those on the anteflxea under consideration. 
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in a lion's skin, the other with a bald head and straggling beard. Ante* 
fixes from the same moulds hav e been found in Contrada Vignale (the 
ancient acropolis} and among the remains of the so-called temple of 
Mercury. 

Besides being largely used to supply deficiencies of material in 
Cozza’s restoration of the temple of Alatri. in the garden ol the Villa 
Giulia Museum, the terra-cotta ornament of the entablature of our temple 
has been restored on paper, by Cozza 1 in his description of the excavation 
and finds, by Borrmann,- and again by Feitger.® The two latter restora¬ 
tions show- the fascia 3 ((f) continued along the horizontal cornice below 
the pediment as well as on the long sides. It is also used along the 
raking cornice as in our reconstruction, but at the angles disappears 
into the line of the horizontal cornice, as would happen in the cas n of 
the moulding on the sloping cornice of a Greek temple. The same error 
is found in the British Museum reconstructions of the temple of Juno 
at Civita Lavinia. The reconstruction of this fascia in Mr. Bradshaw's 
plate is based not only on the existence of the obliquely-cut plaque, 
giving the angle of the roof, but also on Rizzo's restoration of the model 
from Xemi 1 referred to below. 

As information with regard to the ground-plan of the temple is 
lacking, it is shown on the plan restored according to the rule of Vitruvius, 
divided into three celiac, The idea of roofing a single cella of the 
dimensions of this temple is hardly a feasible one, and secondly the 
ground-plans of Etruscan temples of similar size show three cellae, c.g. 
the temples at Marzabotto, 6 Florence,® and Lanuvium. 7 

The reconstruction of the various members ol the entablature and 
of the roof is based on the interpretation of the words of Vitruvius made 
by Choisy in Martha's L'Art Etr usque (pp. 373 f.), confirmed in its main 


* Sol. Scavi* p- 431, Fig, 2o. 

* Die Krramik r pi der Ihi\ikunst, Fig. ±5. 

a Le Temple Etrtitto*Latin. A large toured re&loration of a temple U givtn F bawl 
principally on remains lound at Fatwii. Cozra's drawings are aUo rcpjoddo*tl in the 
text, 

1 ffwW Com, 1910- p. 30=, Fig. 6. Also given by Mrs. Strong. t 9Ml Fig. tS. 

1 Dunn, Bautfumt der Etmskir und p. io 7d Fig. 117; Biirio, Mm. dii Lincsi. 

val- *- iEEg t pp P 249 li 

* Milan i Mo*>d*i lined. voL vL p. 30. The temple at Marzabotto is 19 m. uidc, that 
at Florence 20 m, 

- Bolltfr Azwcimcrn* Arch. Rom, Lv. 
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lines by Wiegand 1 and Rorrmann, 3 and last of all by Rizzo® {in the 
above-mentioned valuable study of Etruscan temple architecture in the 
Bull, Corn* 1910-1911) and now generally accepted. With regard to the 
projection of the eave, Rizzo's interpretation of the disputed passage 
of Vitruvius* has been preferred to Wiegand's. 

With regard to the deities to whom the temple was dedicated, nothing 
of course can be said. If it was built on the site of the smaller temple 
and designed to take its place, it would probably have been dedicated 
to the same deity or deities. Even had we clear evidence of three celiac, 
their existence would by no means necessarily imply that the temple 
was a Capitol!urn, especially as it does not face south. The temple of 
Juno Lunuvina had three cellae, and the same is true of at least two of 
the temples at Marzabotto. Again, the temple ol Juno Curitis at Falerii 
itself was built on the same plan, while, even were its correct designation 
unknown, its position at the bottom of a valley would preclude the 
possibility of its being a Capitolium in the ordinary sense of the term, 
(i.e. Jupiter being the most important of the three deities worshipped), 
though Jupiter and Minerva may have been honoured in conjunction 
with the greater and more famous Juno Curitis, This is perhaps the 
more likely as we have evidence to show that both the other members 
of the Capitoline triad were worshipped at Falerii. 4 

Other triads' were honoured in Etruria besides the Capitoline, and. 


1 La Ghptoihique ^ CarisLetg, Text* voh ii. pp r t fi, 

1 Die Ketatnik in der Jlattkunsf, pp. 39 f. 

* Ritao’s refutation ol Fra Gioconda's interpretation el the disputed parage, 
adopted by Durin in his handbook and also by Fenger, is to me quite conclusive, Dr, 
Morgan, the latest translator of Vitruvius (1914). correctly renders " stibicLdlum " by 

eave/ The accompanying drawing, however, on p, 121 docs not bear out this trauslfl- 
tiem, but seems tp fall back on Fra Gim-ondo’s interpretation. 

* Rizzo explains IfriHrti in the sentence Ut Siilticidium Ucti Q&sotuti ittli&tio- 

tespmdcai as the roof excluding the eave F thus obtaining a projection of J ol the Whole 
length ol the roof, Wiegaud K considering tectum dbsoitiium to bo equivalent to the roof 
in its entirety, believes in a projection ol one-third. Such a projection combined with 
the heavy antohxcs and roof tiles would lay a great strain on the cantherii, Rizzo's 
interpretation is F on the other hand, perfectly feasibly while still retaining the heavy 
proportions oi the root wMch we know to have been characteristic of Etruscan buildings. 

i Ovid. Fasti iii. 845* 1 Capta Minerva/ For the worship of Jupiter Imperator. 
R&soher, Lex ikon r J nppiter, b.d. Faliskcrn (AustJ r 

* As our knowledge of the Etruscan religion increases we may hope to gain some lighl 
as to the nature and names ot the various triads worshipped m Etruria- Wo know 1 at 
present practically nothing Of the Etruscan gods, beyond being able to interpret a lew 
scones painted in tombs or engraved On mirrors and other articles. 
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indeed, as we know, the typical Etruscan temple according to Vitruvius 
has three celiac, a fact which in itself seems to raply the worship of three 
divinities. Supposing the larger temple to have taken the place of the 
smaller, it may possibly have been dedicated to such a triad as Apollo, 
Leto, and Artemis, though such a supposition cannot be said to have 
any real evidence in its support. 
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DRAWINGS OF ANCIENT PAINTINGS IN 
ENGLISH COLLECTIONS. II.— IV. 

By THOMAS ASHBY, D.Ltrr., F.S.A, 

In the present volume of the Papers of the British School at Rotne 
I continue my description of certain groups of copies of ancient paintings 
preserved in English Collections (see Papers, vol. vii. pp, 1-62). 

The two volumes of drawings at Holkham] Hall, the property of 
the Earl of Leicester, were described generally in vol. vii. pp. 1-5. 

The coloured drawings and the pencil sketches with Colour-notes are 
alike the work of Francesco Bartoli {ca. 1675-cfl. 1730), the son of the 
better-known Pietro Sante Bartoli. As to the character of hb work. 

I may refer the reader to vol. vii. lx. The numbers in brackets after 
the serial numbers are those which arc found on the drawings themselves. 

Mr. Badddeys volume of drawings executed by Pietro Sante Bartoli 
for Cardinal Camillo Massimi was described by ine in the Papers, vol. vi. 
p. 489. 

The drawings at Chatsworth I have attributed (vol. vii. p, 3) to 
Gaetano Piccini. My attention was called to them by Mrs. S. A. Strong. 

■1 

PART IL—THE HOLKHAM DRAWINGS. 

HOLKilAM I. 

The drawings are ail coloured. 

1. Centre of Eton iii. 28 {=App. 4). q.v. 326x180. 

2 (28). Male figure with garland of leaves flying to his left; a fillet 
# in his right hand, a dish of fruits in hb left. His drapery b mauve above 
and reddish-yellow below. 

Like Eton ii. 7 (attitude and colours differ). 132x186. 

n n 2 

. 
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3 (61). —Eton iv. 70. 

The positions of the statues on the left vary, and there are two 
figures shown on the left of the Pantheon ; and also a figure with a spear 
over his shoulder, on the extreme right (shown in Eton i, 41)* 

248x159. 

4 (27). A detailed draw ing of Eton iv. 39. No. 11 =H&lk, ii. 20, No. 10 

=Chatsworth 26. 129 x 182. 

5. Recumbent Danae with the Cupids shown. =Eton, Bn. 9, f. 9.; 
Turnbull 2; also Pi. B and text p_ 171. Tile colours agree with his 
Pi. B, M.D, 4112. 


6 (29}. ii. S. , 131x187. 

7 (126). Companion figure to infra, 42, and Eton iv. 51 (here there 

are no statuettes on the dishes). 127x182. 

S (56). =Eton iv, 50 (colours differ). Resembles Cafip. 284. 3T 
(not identical). . 129x182. 

9 (55)- Female figure turned to spectator's left; she has a red 

fillet, yellow overdress, and green dress, a chaplet of olive in her right 
hand and a bracelet on her right arm ; her left arm rests on a pillar. 
It probably belongs to the same wall as the foregoing (see Eton iv, 39 
and in fra, ii. 20). 128x180. 

10 (123)* - infra, ii. 20. 2; Eton iv. 39. 2; Chatsw, 16. 128 x 1S2, 

11 (44). = Bartoli, Pidurac Scptilcri Nasonum 28; Vittorio (cf. 
PJi.S.li. vii. p. 1) 64, 2 (9637). 

The shields are shown yellow, the trap brown. The man to the 
spectator's left has a blue tunic and red trousers, the next has a red 
tunic ; the next man is in green, and the next in red ; in the right-hand 
group the colours are red. green, then two of uncertain tints, while the 
last two men are in blue. 241X154. 

12 ( 55 )- ■ *bid. 2b ; Vitt. 63. 3 (9635). 

The man on the left is in red. the man on tile right in blue. 

241 XI53, 

13 (45)* = ‘bill. 27 ; Vitt. 64. 1 (9636). 

The man on the left is in red, with yellow boots; the man under 
the shield in blue. The man crouching in the foreground is in yellow ; 
the others, going from left to right, are in red, blue, red, yellow, and blue. 

233x151. 
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14 (13), The so-called Coriolanus. See Weege in jahrb. 1913, 220, 
No. 2, and cf. Eton ii. 1. 

15 (33)- = Vitt. 75 (9650). Lunette ol the tomb shown in Bartoli. 
Ant. Sep. 5 (Villa Corsini), cf. infra, ii, 24,34, See Mich&elis, Jahrb. 1910. 
11S, 125. 

The four figures above on the left are respectively draped in yellow, 
mauve, red, and blue ; the recumbent figure is draped in red ; the 
bearded man behind her is in rod and blue; of the two female figures, 


one is in blue, the other (with shield and spear) in green. 373 X170. 

16 (42). Bartoli, Sep , Nason. 9; Vitt. 53. I (9617), 

The trophies are in red. the drapery on the left in red, and on the 
right in green. 188x148. 

17 (67). = Eton iv. 98. 173x191. 

18 [21 ). = Sep. Nason.S ; Vitt. 52 (9616). 303x145. 

19 (131). = Eton iv. 74. 157x196. 

20 (32), = Sep. Nason. 11; Vitt, 55. 1 (9621). 200x145. 

31 (60). = Eton iv. 71; T-urnb. 41. Lettered Fran. Bar. 

205 x 266. 

22 (126). = Eton iv. 56; Cameron 52. 128x182. 

23 (20). = Ndtuno (cf. P.B.S.R. vii. p. 1) 174' 1 (i68 < ’ ; 11425). Cf. 

infra, 35, 28, 56 ; ii. 74, 76. 153x103. 


34 (73). Jupiter sitting to left, in red drapery; by him is an eagle ; 
his left arm is outstretched. Behind him stands a female figure with 
blue chiton and yellow cloak. 

On a pedestal in the centre is a vase. On the right stands a female 
figure with wand in her left hand and a chaplet of laurel in her right; 
she wears a yellow' dress and a green cloak. 

In the background is a blue curtain, the presence of which seems 
to bring this painting into the same set as Bartoli, Piet. Vet. iii.-v.; Vitt. 
32-34(9596^). 177x221. 

25 (31). Two men seated ; a tree at the right and left, mountains 
in background. Both men are in Phrygian caps. 

It is like Nett. 174 (168) a (11423), but here both men are seated. 
From the Vatican Virgil. 155x105. 
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26 (69), = infra, ii. 20. 8; Eton i, 37. iv. 39. 8; App. 17. 

Numbered 69. 175x221. 

27 (16). ™ Bartoli, Sep. Nason. 19, 

The first figure has a pink robe; the second a red cloak, with yellow 
skirt and greaves, 152x197, 

38 (17). Hylas and the nymphs. = Nett. 174 [16S} b (11424). 

152x104. 

29 {24). Sep. Nason. 10; Vitt. 54, 1 (9612). 

The figures (adopting Bartoli's numbers) are coloured as follows: 
(1) has a red cross-belt, (2) green robe. (3) red robe, (4) blue robe. The 
Tritons in the spandrels are omitted. 202x145 

30 (15). = Eton ii. 3. 158 x 140. 

3* (70). — Eton iv. 73, but with an open Doric colonnade. 

157x186. 

33 (10), 33 (ia)> and ii. 64 (11). 

Three silver panels from the front of a wooden chest, encased in 
bronze and silver, a drawing of which exists in Nett. 120 (11359) 

33. 33* 95 *97 : ii. 64, 100 X102, 

34 [38)- = Bartoli, Piet. Ant. 3; Vitt. 36 (9598). 167x160. 

35 (129). - Eton i. 43. 177x252. 

36(33). - Eton ii. 38. 160x150. 

37 (47)- ^ £1™ h- 35 : App 9. a , i62 x I5?i 

38 (68). = infra, ii. 20, No. 3 (cf. on Eton iv. 39) ; Turnb. 32; 


D'Ag, 12. 

39 ( 43 )- = Bartoli. Piet. Ant. 7 ; Vitt. 39 (9601). 

40 (57)- “ £lon iv. 58: cf. Chatsu-. 35. 

41 (58). — Eton iv, 41. 

42 (128). — Eton iv. 51 ; infra, ji. 54, 

43 ( 4 °)* = Bartoli, Piet. Ant. 6 (reversed) ; Vitt, 37 (9599), 

162 x152. 

44. = ibid. 4 (reversed) 167x161. 

45 ( 4 1 )- Bartoli, Sep. Nas. 5 ; Vitt. 50 (9612). 187x155. 

46 (66). = Eton 111. 51 (the ref. in Papers, vii. p, 42( i s incorrect). 


Dlam. 154, 
202 x145. 
129 x182. 
129x182. 
133x178. 
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47 (26}, = Bart oil, Piet. Ant. 9; Vitt. 53. r (9617). 

48 (30). = ib. 7. ; VitL 52 (9616). 

49 (39). CL supra. 8. 44, 45: Chatszv. 9. 

Female figure on red ground; green drapery, yellow cloak, red 
girdle ; cornueopiae in left arm ; right arm outstretched, — CJiatsw. 33. 

130 X 182, 

50 (34). =Eton ii, 17, 175x181 

51 (23). = Sep. Na$. 6 ; VitL 51. 1 (9614). 202x144- 

52 (49). = Eton iv. 96. 4 01 X215* 

53 (^5)■ = Picl. Ant , 8. Diam. 161. 

54 (4). Medallion from Eton iii. 28 (two boys’ heads}, 106x92, 

55 {56). Turnb. 42. 128x182. 

56 (19). = Nett. 174 (r68) e (11427). 154x107. 

57 (2). = Piet. Ant. 12, See Weege, Jahrb. eit. 180, No. 3. and 

cf. PI. 9a. 228 x 154. 

58 (46). — Sep. Nason . 39; Vitt. 65 (9638). 

59 ( 54 )- “ A}iL ii. See Weege p cit. 179 fin, 348x153- 

60 (78)* — Turnb . 35 ; D’Ag. 6 ; cf. on Eton iv. 39. 245x146, 

61 (36)* = Eton ii. 14. 179 x196, 

62, Mosaic in Vigna Moroni. Sec Engclmann xiv. 4 (Cors* 161). 
xx. 5. 131x123- 

63 (14)* = Eton ii. 71. * 96x50. 

64 (37). = PicL Ant . 5 [reversed) ; Vitt. 34 (9596). 161 square. 

65 (71)- = Eton iv* 77 ; but there are mountains in the background 

to the left, not trees as in Turnb. 36. 175x220. 

66-79. Vaulting of the Villa Madama* 

So. The so-called 11 Aldobrandini Marriage pp (Nogara p Noxxt r Aldo- 
brandinc p etc-. 1 sqq.). 240 X 7 ^- 


End of Volume /. of the Holkham Drawings, 
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Houck am II, 

Tke drawings are coloured except where the contrary is indicated, 
i (I. 117). Etruscan crater: red-figured, App. 13. 120x151. 

3 (II. 118). Another rcd-fjgured vase: three male figures in cloaks 
going right up to the neck, the one on the left facing to the right, the 
two on the right facing to the left, Between them is a circle with a 
cross in it. Cf. Montfuucon, Ant. Expl. Suppl. iLi. Pi, 37 Fig j (not 

tht sa,m >- '122x151. 

3 ( ItJ 7 )- Oinochoe, A horseman to the right, bevond him a running 
figure on the right and left; on the neck are two beasts. 84x42. 

4 (108). Archaic oinochoe. Two Satyrs with tails are dancing ; 
between them is a female figure, also dancing; on the neck are vine- 
leaves. 

103 x170. 

5 (toy). V it se. In the centre is a bearded Bacchus draped, with his 
left hand uplifted ; on each side is a Satyr and a Bacchante. 103 x 235, 

6 (no). Vase, A similar scene, but without the Bacchantes. 

7 (6.1,1- Eton ii, 22 (the left foot of Aphrodite is not out of the 
water). 

& (65J- Mosaic of Hylas and the Nymphs. See Badd. xciv, (42) 
and reff. 198x323. 

y (64J, Mosaic of charioteer. Ciatnpini i, 23; Vitt, 41 (9615); M.D. 
4 ll $- 207x330. 

10 (168). = Eton iij. 46 338x344. 

11 Tripod on green ground = Windsor, Vitt. yfi (9674); Mos. 

Ant. i. 92 (9031), From the Basilica of Junius Bassus (Jordan-HQlsen 
Topographic i. 3, 337). 

12 ( 34 )* A long wall with seven panels (numbering from left) 
and with a narrow frieze below. 

(1) (7) Candelabrum with a half-figure in tbe centre of it. 

(z) Female figure with a dish in her right hand and a jug in her 
left; red dress, blue overdress. 

(3) A bird standing on foliage ; red ground. 
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(4) Two women apparently serving, with, the upper part ol the body 
bare; the one to the left has a blue dress and red mantle, the one to 
the right a green mantle. Yellow ground, 

(5) Peacock standing on foliage ; red-brown ground, 

(6) A female figure in red and yellow drapery. 

The small friezes are white on brown. 167x462. 

An original pencil sketch from the right half of the wall is preserved 
in Via. 100. 2 {9680), with the legend Piititra nella faeciaia di Utta stanza 
it el orio dclh SdU sale scopcrta l'anno 16S3, and another sketch without 
legend of panels 3. 4, 5. ibid. 103, 2 (9684). 

It may be noted that the former, in panel 4, gives the mantle of 
the woman on the left as crimson, no indication of the colour of the 
dress being given; while the woman on the right has a blue dress and 
a crimson mantle. There are other differences in colour in the foliage 
of panel 5. The columns are noted as purple Lanciani is, l think, 
wrong in associating it with Cayhts 41 48 and Cars. 73-75. 

13 (6). The decoration of a whole wall, corresponding to Eton Li, 27, 
and obviously from the same room. 

The architectural framework is the same, but the central figure 
above is a male figure going to the spectator's left with a lagobofon anti 
a cloak in his left arm, and his right arm outstretched ; at each side are 
masks, instead of female figures. In the centre below is a basket of 
flowers on a pedestal; on each side above, where Eton has flames, is a 
panther ; and below on each side is a draped female figure, holding 
out a basket of flowers towards the centre. 263x172. 

14 (62). — Eton hi. 28, with considerable differences of colour, and 
some arbitrary variations, the medallion with two beads being to the 
right, and that with the girl's head to the left. The positions of the 
chariots are also reversed, though those of the lower scenes arc not, 

263 x 172. 

15 (8). The so-called * Volta di Glove ’ in the Domiis A urea { ■ App- 6). 

plum. 307. 

325 square. 

468 X290- 


16 {140), = Eton in. 44. 

17 (134b = Eton in. 42. 
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18 ( T 33>- Ceiling painting, so far unidentified. 

In the centre in a circle, a female figure with a blue scarf on a griffin, 
which is moving to the right; red ground. Two rectangular panels, 
one at each side, each with a sacrificial scene ; the field is decorated 
with foliage, in which are Victories. 487x370. 

T 9' ~ Eio11 “*• 43- 339 square. 

20 (*3®). = Eton iv. 39, with notable variations of colours and 
details. Thus, No. 11 in Eton has here no cornucopias, but a bowl of 
flowers in her right hand, while the left hand holds her drapery. The 
figures, too. have changed places to a considerable extent. Thus, No. 7 
in the Eton drawing is in the place of 9 here; No. n Is here at No. id, 


and No, 13 at No. 12 

21 ( I 43)- = Eton Hi. 36. 

*1 he positions and colours in the scenes are varied. 

22 (141). = Eton iii. 47. 

2 3- = Eton iii. 30. Signed Fran™ Bgrtoti Delinto. 
2 4 ( 5 )- Resembles Eton iii. 15, but is not identical. 


40S x 272. 


342x340. 
360x365. 
344x340. 

See infra, 34. 
320 square. 

2 5 (13&)* = Eton iii. 50. Here the design is shown in a rectangle. 

309 X386. 

26 (75). = Piet. AtU. 22 (reversed). It is signed F . B., and lettered 

Tavot * xxi - 145x175. 

(The engraving measures 150 x rSo.) 
2 7 ( 73 ). — P*ct- Ant. 20. Signed Fran 0 B. 168x170. 

28 (74). “ Piet, Ant. 21 (not reversed). 160x161. 

(The engraving measures 158 x 157.) 

29 (11G). The column of Antoninus Pius shown as restored, with 

the inscription {C.l.L. vi. 1004, 31323). Pen and grey wash. Signed 
Fran™ Bartoli. Full-page size, 350x510. 

30 (115), The column before restoration. Pen and grey wash 

Si e™ d * * 323 x480. * 

31 ( 719 )- detail of angle with the end of the inscription. Pen 

and grey wash. Signed F. B. 2s5 X375. 
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32 {105). ~ Pietro Sante Bartoli in Cod. Ottob. 3105, f. 85 [copied 
by Ghezzi, Oltob , 3109, f. 1S8 ; Lanciani, Bull. Cowl 1882, 231): C.LL, 
vi, 30970. Pen and ink. 138x220, 

33. Rase of column of Antoninus Pius, east side (Amehing, Skulpturen 
di's Vatiknnischen Museums, i, PI. 117). The reliefs are shown as restored. 
Pen and grey wash. 320x247. 

34 (85). Pen drawing of one-quarter of the painting which is shown 
coloured supra, 24, with notes of the colours, ' Pittura di una volta 
sepolcrale nella vi lla di Monsig™ Corsini fuori la Porta S. Pancrazio 
segnata nella pianta alia lettera E.‘ 

If we compare the plan in Yitt. 69 (9644) with that in Bartoli, Sepolcri 
3, we find that the room referred to is that numbered 5 in the latter. 
The lunette is, then, shown in Hoik, i, 15 and Vitt. 75 {9650) ; cf. Bartoli, 
cit. 5. 

The colours as noted here do not agree with those shown in 24. 
Thus the ground of the central circle is here shown as cinabro (cinnabar 
red), whereas in 24 it is blue, and the same applies to the ground of 
the panels at the angles ; and the drapery of the male and female figures 
in the centre is here yellow and blue respectively, while in 24 it is pink 
in both cases. 188 x231. 

35 (92). Pencil drawing of three female figures seated ; the upper 
two =Eton iv, 88; the lowest has her left index finger uplifted; in 
her right hand is a branch. On the right is a vase overflowing, 

176 x194. 

36 [100). Pencil drawing. Mithraic scene. ‘ Pittura antic a scopeita 
ti 22 genaro 1668 uicino il coliseo.' See Eton ii. 19 (the details are the 
same, but the scale is different). 

37 (94). Pen-and-ink drawing, lettered F. An Etruscan urn [Bartoli, 
Scpolcri, 96) without the relief, and with the inscription thus—- 

MIS 33 : 3 XIX 

On each side are figures of Amazons (lettered D and E) holding torches, 
which might be the ends of a sarcophagus like that shown ib, 92. 

241 x 163. 

38 [87). Pencil drawing lettered B. Female figure with vase, 

. Eton in. 27. 10; Badd . cviii., cix, 10. 70x136. 
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39 (106). Pen drawing of a brick-stamp and of a vase found in the 
tombs of the Villa Corsini. 

Tmefone con it presents merco tromto ne sefokri delta Villa Corsina , 

(Crescent stamp.) 

CIVL nVPlONIS (no doubt C IVLI LVPIOXIS). 

The brick-stamp is unpublished; d. C.I.L. xv. 76-7S for other 
stamps (belonging to the time of Hadrian) of the Jigtinae Caepionianae 
on which this name occurs 

Vcisetto one crano le cenerij di mi pkciolo putto mcde(si)»iamcnte 
della Villa Corsina. An urn 10 1 dila (inches) square, with a relief on 
the front of el figure with a shell held to the breast, draped only below 
this \ on each side h a winged putto. 

On the back is the following : Stg. Abate Cammed) Alessandro 
Ta ltd lefts in faccia al Bnrbiero sotto de Grossi alls 3 la ndla 40. . . .[?] 

136x176. 

40 (83). Pencil sketch (colours not noted) or Eton iv. 87, which is 

not very accurate. 165x218. 

41 ( 97 )- Etruscan cinerary urn ; like Bar toll, Scpolcri 94, but not 
identical. On the lid is a recumbent figure crowned with a garland 
and wearing a necklace; on the front is the sacrifice of a kid, with five 
figures ; one of the male figures wears a pointed cap; a female on the 
extreme right holds up both hands. The inscription on the urn runs 
thus— 


niO IS VO R 303+1+01 

' Pen * ' 186x257. 

42 ( 79 > Left half of Eton iii. 27, Badd. evin,, cix.. including the 

two central panels. Pencil 328x188 

43 (8S)- = Elen ii. lo, iv. 81. Pen. 100x121. 

44 (104). Two views of a bronze statuette (?) : a female draped 

figure with bare arms ; the hair is bound with a fillet; the left index 
finger is held to the chin, the right arm is held akimbo. The from view 
is in pencil, the side in pen, ^ X2IJ 

45 (*03). Back view (in pencil) and side view (in pen) 0 f 44 

138x190. 
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46 (80), Ornantettia di stm stanza anticha tutta di stucco di basso 

rileuo. Pen drawing of a quarter of Eton iii. 14 on a larger scale ^ the 
colours are not given. Dr. Wcege notes that it is also identical with 
Ujfizi, Soffitt! 3. 338x271, 

47 (95). Pen sketch of the tomb of the Plautii with fragments of 
the upper inscription (C.I.L, xiv. 3605 ; cf, Papers iii, 127). 

48 (120). Pen-and-wash drawing of the plan of the column of 

Antoninus Pius. 22 3 square. 

49 (in). Pen drawing of 12 marble sepulchral urns with lids. Most 
are copied from forgeries by Ligorio in Cod. Vat. Lai. 3439, f- 17° S W- 

(1-3) C./.I. vL 1841*, 1058*, 11158. 

(4) GP * CANARTHAE 
PRINC 1 FIS ■ GENII 
VM ■ BAQVATIVM - 
QVI • V 1 XIT ■ ANNO 
XXVII - DIES - XIIII - M ■ III 
SOL - IN -AQVAR 

POSV- 

This is a forgery made up from the genuine inscription [C.I.L. vi. 
1800), which was in the Museo Borgia at Velletri, and is now in the Naples 
Museum. Mommsen, I.R.N. 982*. 

(5) OSSA 

AMANDAE PLENCH 1 C 
HAEC VIX 1 T ANN VIII 

(6) Has a relief of a smith at a forge. 

(7-9) CJ.L , vi. 1849*, 1848*. 2825*. 

(10) Owl on an amphora. t 

(11) Ram under a tree. 

[13) Female figure reclining on a couch with a garland in her right 
Stand—below gekvciae. Bartoli, Sepokri 103, from Cod. cit . 172; 
C.I.L. vi. 1962*, 

50 (90). Pencil drawing of part of Badd. exxvi. (tf.v,). 135x110. 

31 (81), An incomplete drawing of the ' Carciofolo ‘ mosaic pave* 
meat (Vftt. 89, 90 = 9666, 9667; Nett. 151. 2 = 11397; Barto)i * pici - 
Ant. 19); cf. Eton ii. 17, App. 1, 
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The arrangement is different from that of the engraving, for here 
Amphitrite on the goat is at the bottom, and the female with the serpent 
and crab is on the right, and the little boy with the trident at the top. 
Pen and wash. 248x252. 

52 (114). Pen-and-ink drawing of the relief dedicated to the springs 

and nvmphs, Capitol, hnptr atari 93. Below is the legend: Incidat(ur) 
iteru(*n). Ft, Joseph ClarUmius Satins Rcv' nl P. Mag{istr)i S(acri) 
A(postohti) Paiatii. It is obviously a permission for the drawing to 
be re-engraved : it had already appeared in Fabretti's Column* Traiana 
{1683). 196x131, 

53 (%)■ Pencil sketch {lettered m above) with notes of the colours. 

(a) On the left above is a sketch for the left-hand figure (No. 9) 

of supra, 20 — Eton iv. 39. 7, Here Bartoli notes that the drapery over 
the left arm should be green, and that from the right, yellow: but in 
the finished drawing he has reversed the two. 

(S-) = Eton iv* 42. 

(c) = Eton tv, 49 ; Chatsw. 18. I? g X232. 

54 17 ^)' Also lettered w. No doubt parts of same wall. 

(а) Female with flowers in right hand, basket of flowers in left. 

(б) = i. 42 ; Eton iv. 51. 

(c) Female with sistrum in right hand, dish with snake in left. 
^ Ct‘ ais - 44 ■ Capp. 284. 51; cf. Eton iv. 57 {not identical). 

The colours are noted, I?0 

On the reverse is the inscription C.I.L. vi, 10084 {then in the 
collection of Monsignore Ciatnpini): and below a small sketch lettered 
Pianta di fabnea anticha scoperta one erano gid li iitterati nd anno 1693 
conitgna at area deito di portogerfto' at segnio #, The building is not 
indicated on the Forma VrbU of Lancbni, and I know- of no other 
record of the discovery. 



way 


1 di which the Via. Lata (the modern C *f*a a 

nnrth 0f the Plarau Coiynrjii, see Umdufli* Ruins and Excattalions, p ^ 
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55 (go). Sketch in pen and pencil lor Eton iv. 99. 140 <135. 

56 (89), Sketch in pen and ink (or Eton ii. 72. The colour notes are 

fairly well followed ; but here there are no mountains in the background, 
(The size would have been the same had it not been for an addition to 
the sky.) 167x189. 

37 (ioi). Pencil drawing with notes of colours. Two Amazons 
fighting against two warriors. Legend above : Scoperta l'anno 1684 11 die 
Terms di Tito. = Caylus 15 (£«g. xxvi. 3). which has a similar legend. 

58 (77). Pen drawing. Pitture antiehc trouaie sotto terra nd 0H0 
di Stefan0 Guglidmini l"anno 1686 diefro Porto di S. Gto. e Pauolo 3 mono 
dritta delta strada chi dal coliseo conduce alia nauicdla. 

A wall with three jianels, = Caylus 26 (Eng. xxviiL z), The details 
are given separately in Eton iv. 82-84, q.v. 260x157. 

59. Ornament i che tra mezzo no le vitorie ddle amazzoni le uni faiii di 
coloretti altri di chiaro oscuro.— Eton ii. 26. Whether the reference to 
the Amazons is to supra, 57, is. f think, rather doubtful. Pen drawing. 

158X137- 

60. Pen drawing of Eton ii. 24, q.v. A pointed rock is here shown 

in the background. 360x176. 

61 (93). Drawings of fragments of reliefs in black chalk. Sacrifice 

and Camillas. Cf. for a parallel Papers iv, PI. xxii. 220X269. 

62 (86), Detail of Eton iii, 27 - Badd. cviii,, cix. (panel No. 9). 

Pencil drawing marked A. 97X110. 

63 (96). Etruscan urn. On the lid is the deceased, recumbent ; 
below is the inscription: 

IA14TTlXK3E1GmJ 33 - t233 - 1X32 

Below- this is a battle-scene in two groups of three warriors each, in 
which tw r o are fighting (one with a round, one with a lunate shield), 
while the third has fallen. 183x255. 

64 (u). See supra, i. 32, 33. Pen and wash. 100 x 102, 

65 (124). Chalk drawing. Apotheosis of Antoninus and Faustina 

from the base of the column (supra, 29 sqq.). 387x246, 

66. Slight pencil sketch of a fresco; in the upper part a frieze in 
which a male figure reclines on the left, while a putto runs towards him ; 
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on the right another male figure is seated. Below, a pwtto hastens to 
the left. Weege compares Uffizi, Soffitti 3 V . 186x128. 

67. Pen-and-ink sketch of Eton iv. So, q.v. 100 x 123. 

68 (123). Coins showing the column of Antoninus Pius (or Papal 

medals struck in regard to it ?). Ink. 215 x 276. 

69 (roa). Pencil drawing of the Cippus of M. Julius Victor (Bellori 
in Piet, I tit., App . 8 ; Daremberg and Saglio iii. 1268, s. if. Uticen). 

70 (ira). Pen drawing of the side portico of the Lateran, with the 
Palace and the obelisk ; in the foreground is the Pope, with the umbrella 
held over him, blessing cripples. 

Below Is the legend : Incid(atur) die 23 Junii 1693. F. Fran(cis)c»s 
M{ar) ia Feriani D{epitiaius P) S{acri) . 4 (poslolici) P{alafd) Mag{istri) 
Scr{. . . .) Ord(inis) Prat'd(ieaiorum). 127x174. 

71 (91). Pencil drawing of Eton iv. 79, with the colours noted. 

202 x147. 

72 (112). Priapic lamp. = Jl-'inttau- A9 68* a (10256), 99x124, 

* 

73 (68). = Tumb. 31, D'Ag, n ; cf, on Eton iv. 39. Dkm. 159, 

74 (32), Scene from the Vatican Virgil. Ndt. 174 (r68) d (11423). 

153. X105. 

75 (34). Drawing of a mosaic from the Massimi collection, now in 

Madrid (cf. on Eton ii. 35). 198x171. 

76 (18), Another scene from the Vatican Virgil, — Eton ii. 73. 

77 ( 5 )* Medallion of a woman from Eton iii. 28, q.v,, but with differ¬ 
ences of colour, etc. 

7S (30), = supra, i. 8; Eton iv, 50. 

End of Volume II. of the Hotkhum Drowittgs, 


PART III.—THE BADDELEY CODEX. 
(See Engefanann, xviii.; P B.S.R. vi. 489.) 
Ii (1). Portrait bust of Terence, 
hi (2). Prologue, 

liii-Ixxxviii (3-38). Scenes from the Vatican Terence. 
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Ixxxix-xc (39). Nozze Aldobrandini. Nogara. Nozzc Aldobr. p. 9, 
Fig. 10; Windsor Portfolio 5 (12082), ix n 26, 37 (8139, 3 140): Cayltis 
(17^1) 54 * 

xct-xcii (40)- Pointing in a nymphaeum found under Palazzo 
Barber ini, which soon disappeared when exposed to the air 1 : an en¬ 
graving of it was published with text by Holste, Vet as pid ura N ymphaeum 
referens, Rome, 1676 (also re-published inGraevius, Thesaurus iv. p. 1797, 
and copied by Bartoli, Piet. Ant. 13). 

Other drawings are in Windsor Portfolio 5, 12080, 120S1 (probably 
those originally taken for Carlo Antonio dal Pozzo, which the Noia 
ddii Musei mentions). 

xciii (41). Painting. Fruit-trees with goldfinches, greenfinches, and 
a redpoll. Like the Prim a Porta fresco. 

xciv (42). Mosaic. Hylas, from Basilica of Junins Bassus, once 
’in the possession of Card, Massimi, now in Palazzo Albani—Del Drago. 
Hoik. ii. S; Windsor, Mas. Ant. i. 91 (9030); Ciampini, Vet. Mon. i. 
t. 24: Bartoli, App. 14; M.-D. 4117, 

xcv (43). Painting. Bcllerophon and Slheneboia ? Png, p. xviij, 
and T. xv. 6. 

xevi (44). So-called Corio!anus. See Eton ii, 1, and Weege in jnhrb- 
cit. 220. No, 3. 

xcvii. Blank. 

xcviii (45). Mosaic of Temple of Fortune at Palestrina : right-hand 
bottom corner, 

xeix. Blank. 

c (46). Part of the same mosaic, right centre. 

ci. Blank. 

cii (47). Left bottom corner of the same mosaic, 

ciii. Blank. 

ci v (48). Left centre of same mosaic. 

cv ( 49 )> Part of the mosaic of S. Costanza, copied from Fr. d ’01 an da. 

I 

1 Nvta drill Muiti, p, [an appendix to C- Kasponi, RriaiimU dtlla Corte di Rom& r 
Iiomc, i^4) + 


K 
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Cod. Esc. 28-1.-20, f. 27 1 ; Egger, J\WL Tat ii. 2, cf. Cod. £st. 4*; 
(text, p. 60) Efofi iv F 96, 

cvi (50). Bartoli. Pkt. ii- 

cvii (51)- Francesco d'Olanda, Cod, Esc, 28-1-20, t 14 (Egger, 
Kril. Vsrz. i. p. i6> Fig. 4); Cors. 155 (Eng. T. xiiL 6); Barteli, PicL 
Ant. 12. 

cvui-dx (69). Blank, Between them is a large double plate with 
a wall in ten compartments, for which see Eton iti. 27; cf. Hoik. ii. 42, 
50, 38, 62; Caytm 2 r 4, 12-14 {Engr T, xxiv. 2, 4), for the details, 

cx-cxix ( 52 - 64 ), Details from Raphael s Loggie. 

exx-exariv (62-66). Figures from the Pyramid of Cestins. These 
are found in voL ii. of a second edition of Caylus (1783) which I have 
seen in the Bibliothequc Doucct at Paris, but which seems to be other¬ 
wise unknown (ff, 3G-41}* 

csx, Falconieri apud Nardini, Roma A ntica vol, iv, T. ill. (i), 
and Graevius, Thesaurus iv. 1461 ; Bartoli, Sep. 66. Yellow tunic, cloak 
over legs bine and red- 

exxi. ib. in. (ii), Bwrtoli, Sep. 68. Green lower robe, red and blue 
upper, 

exxii. ib, hi. (iii). Bartoli, Sep, 65. Yellow-green under robe ; red 
upper, with broad blue border. 

exxii i. ib. III. (iv). Bar toll, Sep. 67. Red cushion—drapery yellow, 
red. blue, 

cxxiv, ib. tv, Bartoli, Sep. 69 (type resembles Piet. Ant 7, but is 
not the same). 

exxv {67). Painting, Pilaster decoration : two cranes above, two 
panthers below ; vine-leaves and grapes between. Identical with Windsor 
Portfolio 5, 13084. 

cxxvi (68), Painting. Decoration of a wall. It is obviously a part 
of the same room as cviii,, dx„ but only six panels are partially preserved. 
The two uppermost figures on the right (a female figure in a panel to 
the right, a youth leaning against a pillar to the left) are given in Hoik, ii. 
50 ; the central figure below is given in Vitt. 37 (9589) - Caylu% 3 (Eng. * 
i. xxiv. 3), «lira nella parti sinistra. 
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cxxvii. The Volta d'Oro in the Golden House, after Francesco 
d'Olanda. Cod. Esc. 28-1.-20, f. 48615 (reproduced by Egger, Cod. Esc. 
Textband Taf. iii, : cf, his text. p. 65,and p. 7. n. 3}. Cf. Belton'stext to 
Pietro S. Bar to] is Sepokro dei Nasonii (iGSo). p, 8. (not in ed. 173®), 
and on Eton iii. 37 : Weege. Jahrb. 166 and Taf. 6 (a coloured reproduction 
of this plate). 

cxxviii-cxxxv. Blank. 


PART IV,—THE CHATSWORTH SKETCH-BOOK. 

This volume (Chatsworth, Table 56, vol. 20) measures 254 x183 m. 
(page size), It deals almost entirely with Palazzo Rospigliost, and very 
largely with the wall shown in Eton iv, 39. 

The isolated figures arc shown in rectangular frames up to No. 39, 
after which the frames arc round: and there is no background. See 
P.B.S.R. vol vii. p, 2, 

1. = Eton iv, 77, q.v. 

2. - Eton i. 43, 

3. Two scenes sliown on double page. 

To left a nude lion-tamer between two lions; a draped attendant 
with a plate (?) behind him. 387x255. 

To right a man in toga seated on a rock to right, facing left; a 
slave (in yellow tunic) brings him a scroll. 362x255. 

4. Mosaic, 

To left man on bed with high back; a draped female attendant 
on his left. To spectator's right are four slaves, one carrying a dish, 
another a bundle on his right shoulder. An arched doorway to right, 
with a ladder in front of it. 

5. = Eton i, 41, iv. 70. 

6. — Capp. 2S4, 55 (a part of Bartoli, App. 4, 7). 

7. = Eton iv, 61. 

8. A similar figure, bearded, with yellow drapery; club in left, 
* right uplifted. 

9. Female figure standing in foliage, cornucopia? in right hand 

e 2 
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downwards, with red roses in it; bare uplifted left arm over bead. 
Compare infra, 33, and Hoik . i. 49. 

10. Nude leaf-crowned youth holds pink drapery over left shoulder; 
lowered right arm holds a bunch of grapes. 

11. Nude youthful figure stands on foliage, left arm uplifted ; right 
hand by side holds a two-handled jug. Over left forearm hangs a 
yellowish skin. Above is an architrave supported by two columns, 
Cf. £fow iv. 39. 5, 7. 

12. Female figure in red-brown tunic and skirt, bare arms; left 
hand by side holds an arrow; right forearm upwards. 

13. Bearded Hercules holds apples in right hand, club in left; crimson 
drapery over left shoulder, 

14. Female figure in green and pink moving to right ; torch in 
uplifted left: right arm stretched out, 

15. = Eton iv. 65 {no wings). 

16. = Hoik. i. 10. 

17. = Eton iv. 67. 

18. = Eton iv. 49. 

19. = Eton iv. 57 {but with Hat basket of flowers in right). 

20. — Eton iv. 60. 

21. Resembles Eton iv. 49, but right arm holds bunch of grapes, 
and left a basket. 

22. Female figure in pale mauve, pale green cloak, fastened on right 
shoulder; holds scroll in left hand, cornucopias in right. 

23. = Eton iv. 63. 

24. Pose like 33, Laurel-crowned youth, turning to right, with 
blue cloak fastened on left shoulder ; he holds a pine-cone {?) in right, 
and his left points to it, 

25. _ £ton iv. 58 (but stands on a pedestal); slightly resembles 
Hoik. i. 40. Colours, yellow on blue. 

26. = Eton iv. 39. II; Hoik x. 4. 

27. Female figure, leaf-crowned, standing on foliage ; yellow dress, 
green cloak; drinking-hom (?) in right, staff in left. 
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28. Female figure "with fluttering drapery moves to her right; her 
lelt hand holds a rose chaplet over her head, her right holds out a bowl 
of roses. Drapery yellow over green. 

29, = Eton iv. 62 (red cross-belt here). 


30. ~ Eton iv, 53. 

31, = Capp, 284. 26. Female figure on corbel base; left hand 
holds round dish, right in drapery (blue, wiih brown cloak}. 

y Z — Capp - 284. 15. Female fig ore, olive-crowned, turns to right ; 
her right hand holds an olive wreath, her left is in her drapery' (green, 
with yellow cloak}, 

33. = Hoik. i. 49; cf. Capp. 284. 47 * 

34. = Eton iv, 54 (drapery not over head, feet not winged) , 
Cameron 42 (exactly). 

35. Female figure with bat's wings pours out contents of large 
vessel ; drapery' crimson. 

36. Nude male figure, helmeted; sword in right hand, shield in 
left ; reddish-brown drapery, supported by scarf on left shoulder. 

37. Male figure moving to his right; green cloak on left shoulder : 
right forearm towards chin, left (dropped) holds trident. 

38. = Eton iv. 44 (but with large wings, and olive crown in left 
hand); Cameron 50 (exactly). 

39. Female figure, yellow drapery, olive-crowned, holds a large mass 
of roses in front of her. 

40. =Capp. 284. 47; Cameron 49. Female figure, blue tunic, 
red skirt, with yellow drapery flying behind, holds a bowl against bei 
left side* 


41. Winged figure m green holds a pink ribbon in front of her, 

42. Nude Eros holds a green ribbon in front of him. 

43. Female figure with halo, arms outstretched; greenish-brown 


drapery, red cloak. 

44. = Capp. 284. 51; ft oik. ii, 54. c. Female figure in green tunic, 
pink skirt, blue cloak ; crescent and ears of corn itl hair, fan in right, 
dish with serpent in left. 
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45. Man, with green loincloth and laced sandals, walks to his right* 
blowing a Jong pipe, 

46. Cupid with green wings stands with his hand* among a mass 
of roses resting on the stump of a tree. 

47. Female figure with blue butterflies" wings reclines to left, holding 
a cornucopias downwards, out of which issue roses. Drapery crimson. 

48. A horned Satyr blowing pipes, walking to spectator's right. 

49> = £/oii i. 66 (drapery here bluish over green) ; Capp. 284. 64. 

50. Female figure sits to left, holding a bow) in her left ; yellow- 
brown drapery T , crimson cloak. 

51. Like Eton L 48 in pose, but a]] drapery rose-pink, instead of 
dark pink over green, and wings are rounded. 

52. = Eton L 64. 

53> Female figure in blue tunic and skirt, olive-crowned, holds a 
gold plate in her uplifted right hand, a gold pail (?) in her lowered left, 

54. Female figure going to left holding a yellow casket in both hands ; 
white veil, yellow- tunic r drab skirt. 

55 ' Female figure with blue butterflies' wings and greenish drapery 
moving to right, holds roses in right, in left a small phial from which 
she pours liquid. Cf. Capp . 284, 60. 

56. Female with yellow butterflies 1 wings holds roses in each hand ; 
drapery green. 

57. = C&pp * 284. 59 . Female figure in light brown drapery holds 
a blue scarf over her head with both hands. 

58. =Eton iv. 45 [colours differ). 

59 - Cf. E&PP* 264- 63, Cupid sits on right, facing left, with six black 
fillets (?) in front of him on a frame (for these cf. Eton i. 40). 

60, Cupid flies to spectator's right ; yellow wings* 

61. As 60 (blue wings) ; roses in lowered left hand, chaplet in right* 
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THE PALAZZO ODESCALCH1 IN ROME. 

By THOMAS ASIIBY, DXitt., F.S.A. 

The Palazzo Odescalehi, a portion of which has served as the residence 
of the British School for a period of some fourteen years, b among the 
more remarkable of the palaces of Rome, both for its architectural qualities 
and its historical associations. Situated as it is in the centre o t t aty, 
close to the Piazza Venezia, on the west side of the spacious Piazza dei 
SS. Apostoh, and opposite the famous basilica which gives its name 
to the square, it b yet a little removed from any of the main lines o 
traffic, which pass dose by it without actually touching it and has 
thus preserved much of that quiet and stately beauty which ^ 
inevitably be in some measure sacrificed m the rush and us 

niml Hhaf deemed to me that it would be a pity that the School should 
.ever its connection with this splendid building without some attemp 
being made to give a short hbtorical account of it, and I have therefore 
put together the material that I have been able to collect. My 
acknowledgments are due to Prince Odescalehi, to Don Fabric Colonna, 
Prince of Pdiano. and to Prince Chigi for their kind permission to examine 
the archives of their respective families, in which, however, there are 
unfortunately a number of lacunae. The greater propo 
documents relating to the palace in the Odescalehi archives appears 
to have been destroyed in the fire of 1S&5 1 while the Colonna archives 
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do not contain as much information as might have been hoped in regard 
to the earlier history of the building. 

The site in classical times formed a part of that of the barracks of 
the hist cohort of the vtgiks 1 , which was also, no doubt, the headquarters 
of the whole lire brigade of the city, being a building with three large 
courtyards, which are shown in the Marble Plan of Septimius Severus + 
At a subsequent period there seem to have been considerable alterations 
made in its plan. On the west of it ran the Via Tata, still represented 
by the modem (orso p and on the south the paving of an ancient road 
has been found 4 50 nr below the modern Vicolo del Piombo, the narrow 
street between the E^alazzo Odescalcht and the Palazzo Ruffo, running 
at right angles from the Corso as far as the Piazza SS. Apostoh. 

On the north of the block is another narrow street, the Via dei SS. 
Apostoh, which is not of ancient origin. 

In the northwest comer of the block Lanciani marks a pavement 
o( travertine or marble as found in the * Scavi Borruso p of 1SS4, and close 
by, opposite the church of S. Maria in Via Lata, the Via Lata itself was 
spanned by the Arcus Novas of Diocletian,* which was destroyed under 
Innocent VIII. 

The mediaeval topography of the block is dealt with by Corvbieri. 1 
It was occupied by small houses, those which stood on the site of the 
palace* having been bought from Nicolo Sinibaldi of Villa S. Antimo 
and from Pietro, the sort of Francesco, by one Dionigi di Giovanni, of 
Vimercate; he sold them in 1365 to Giovanni di Filippo Visconti of 
Oleggio, whose chancellor and secretary he had been, and who died in the 
following year. Visconti’s widow. Antonia Ecmzona, of Crema, subsequently 


f 1/ IT*T 1 * 161 ^ Mneei, L (1 Sgt), 47 i : Ff>rm a Urbis 

1 HUlseti, TopograpAit, i, 3, 469, 

Thebvat remains oi the arch disappear in „ sn (JLinciani, SlorU drnli Scavi S jt-,1 
0 D e o the reliefs found on that owasmn is perhaps still preserved in the Villa McdicHto 
the references given by Hulscn add C./.i, vi. 31.383, and Stuart Jones in A**™ i! 
British School at Rowe, *ii„ ajri), J ” 1 ****** 

1 A*c*. Sec. Horn. Star x.. { 18&7), 631 stf. and note 4, where ho quotes a number 
of document* from the archive of S. Carlo al Oorso. H 

* The boundaries of the property in ijdfi and 1408 are comoarod in a a*, . 

’•r- 1 « s 

numeoTv^^n^!; ”*-*'** “• Vta *> “ X£ .SELTS 
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founded a. hospital for poor Lombard women in these houses, 1 which 
continued to exist, at first under the government of Franciscan and then 
of Dominican Tertiarics, until 1485^ when it passed to a larger Lombard 
institution, which had been founded in 1471, under the title of S, Atnbrogio* 
near the church of S, Niccolo di Toffo or de Tufis* the predecessor of 
SS. Ambrogio c Carlo al Carso, for which it made way in 1612J 8 The 
houses now became part of the capital of the new hospital, and were 



Fig- r. — T he Piaiza 55. Ai^stoli is tun , Plan of Bifalini 


let in emphyteusis to various tenants, among them the Cdonna family, 
who had a palace there, Wc can obtain some idea of the appearance 
of this building from the contemporary plans and bird's-eye views of 

* The foundation wu ratified by a notarial document: fivers at Cinema on September 22 r 
1 ^5. Her death was followed by considerable* Litigation, which did not end until 1446* 

* I cannot hx the site of the UrM d$tt\ H«i r eonspectw SS, ApOSltferum given to the 

hospital of Lhe Sane La Sanctorum at the Latcran by Lippn, widow of Ceccho di Antonio 
di Giovanni di Ciultano on May 37, 1452 (Archives of the Samta Sanctorum, notary 

» Thomas Martofommei Strzntti tie /.fir, f. 13,0 ut the I mole of instruments.;!. Tho document 
is cited by Jaeoyacci, Cod. Oitob. *553. S, f. ^43- 1 have not seen the original. 

5 Annriiiai* Chine di Bohm, 337. 
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Rome, which are such a valuable source of information for its topography 
and appearance, 

Bufalini s plan of 1551 shows that there had been a palace of the 
Colonna family (P, CoU&nut h) existing at least since that date in the 
southeast portion of the block, with a garden adjoining it on the north- 


Fifr. 2. — The Piazza SS, ApostqU in the bird's-eye vbw of Stiense Dl- Pis A C 
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east, the streets being arranged as at present (Fig, r)„ The panorama of 
Pinardo {1555) 1 shows a tower at the southeast comer, but the houses and 
streets are conventionally rendered; and the first source of real information 
is the fine bird's-eye view of Etienne Du Pdrac (1577), in which the 
palace is shown as a building with the main door opening from the 

1 RoccbL Piawtt di Rmna, Plate iv. Quitch, No. 5 (see Bernard Qunriteb'5 Raugh 
Liu r No* 13S} : HuIspci in A.S.R.SJ*, mntL (igijL p, 45, No. 17. 
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Plat&t SS. Apostdorum into a courtyard; on the right of it are three 
small houses, and behind them a garden (conventionally shown as Jiaving 
only two trees in it) surrounded by a wall. Behind it are other small 
houses and gardens (Fig. a). 1 

Mario Cartaro, in his large view of modern Rome, gives a representa¬ 
tion which is similar, but slightly Jess accurate in details , z and the same 
may be said of Greater (i6t$). 3 Cardinal Marcantonio Colonna (cardinal 
i 565-97) who appears as the owner of the palace as early as 1568 4 seems 
to have rebuilt it before his death, though the exact date at which he 
did so is not known. On August 10, 15S8, he received a donation by 
letters patent of three oncie of the Acqua Felice, the new aqueduct 
which Pope Sixtus V, completed in that very year. 5 . 

The building represented in the woodcut of Franzini* and in the 
bird's-eye views of Tempesta (1597, Fig. 3)* and Maupin [1625 c* 1 , Fig. 4)* 
is quite different from the previous one; it is placed in the centre of 
the block, with a loggia 8 over the entrance, and having the west side 
of the courtyard opening on to the garden, while on the east side there 


■ Ehrlc, La Pianta di R&ma Du Pirso-Lmftdry dd 77 ; Hdlsen. Nos. 73-75: Ashby* 
TQpogtaphkpi Study Momt in 1561+ p, 2&. 

1 Koccht, op. cit taw xvi.; hfl]scn f So, 71. 

1 Hiilwn, Nos, 1QU-IG4, 

1 La nci-ir.i, Slotia dtgli Scavi, iv. 7, cites* from Arch- Vat. Divertor tun, tom, 23s, 
v 184a, liftntia tjf&duudi d. yfarcantenio card. Cclunttwc in piaitn aposto!oru*n 

ft pr&pt patalium mum, granted on July G. 1568, 

Theft ts a, document in thf Archivia C^lotma fill. A, A. 2m) which records a selHenicnt 
artived at on June 2. i^St, between tjiulio C«dic Colonna of Gailicano and Chance Anguil¬ 
lan Colanua, both in her own name, and as guaidinn of her daughter* Giulia, Plactdia, 
and Flamifiut, and of Mart 10 Colonna, husband o£ the first named. In this it is decided that 
In Casa di Roma con 1/ Gindina, ft It contigue. ft tvit* f* loro pmi*eniic> si*na, ft 

sp&itino di pieuff dominio ai drtto 5ig r OtniiO per ICttdi wrffflftffftlVd, Hu I this cannot 
refer to the Cardinal's palace. 

1 Arch. Ckigi, Ii.jma, Posii. SB. AportoU; with it is a renewal o( the concqttfcw by 
Alexander VII on April TTlh. 1663. 

• Patella Pracerum Romanae Utbit. 1596, Signature Fi. which shows Uadcrnas late 
Renaissance facade rather C0Dvtdti9Dally, with the main door at one side of it. 

? See HiibEn. Nos, S^-Sy . The 1664 edition of Tempesta (from which our illustration 
is taken) has had the le K tnd PciHaito) tit Gollicano added, hut the representation of the 
palace has nqt been altered, 

» Khrle, io Pianta di Kama Maggi-Mwpitt-Lcsi ; Hiilsen, p, 23 (where he points out 
lhat it is copied from Tempe&tak view) and Xo. lofL 

The views of De Veen (1593; HMlscn, No, 83), and Maggi-Dc SchaLchisS ([&03> 
* HLiken, No. 9&) show the block entirely occupied by small houses. 

* It is a small square Structure, open on ad sides, used 05 a kind «>X Summer-house. it 
iK a familiar kature in the late Renaissance palaces of Rome. 
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Lj an arcade supported by columns on the ground floor. The south 
and west sides of the block are occupied by small houses. 

1 a the guide hooks of the sixteenth and earlv seventeenth century 
there are no allusions to the palace, and the attribution of the building 
to Carlo Madeira, is first met with in the legend to Fulda's view (Fig, 5'!. 

The palace became the residence of that branch of the Colonna 



Fig, j.—Thf. I’iazza 55 . apostqu in the lihu s eve view or Timpjkta (1V17) 


family which took its princely title from the village of Gallkano; but 
the extravagance of Marzio Colonna was such that in 1615 it w as necessary 
to lay a charge upon the building and on September 2f5th, 1622, Pier- 
franccsco Colonna, Duke of Jiagarolo, was obliged to sell Zagarolo, 
Colonna, Gallicano, and Passerano to Cardinal Ludovico Ludovisi for 

t See a brief of Pan! V. of June *th of tliat year, cited by Tomas wtti. CampggHa 
Rtimana Aatfica. Medio* vote, c Modern a. hi. 431 , 
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S6o.ooo scudi, the title of Prince of Gadicana passing to the purchaser 
after two years. The vendors reserved to themselves all the statues, 
and such pictures as were not fixed into any of the buildings so as to 
form integral parts of thorn. 1 The text of the documents relating to 
the papal permission 2 3 for the sale seems to warrant the supposition 
that the sale of the palace to Cardinal Ludovisi had been previously 
effected, but bad not been sufficient to pay the Duke's debts; while the 



Fig. -i.—' The FUzza SS. Afostoli ix thk bihd's-eve view op Maoris cirta) 


deed of sale to the Cardinal mentions the palace only once, but in such 
a way as though it were included in the sale with the rest. 

The remains of the archives of the Boncompagm-I-udovjsi family 
seem, from rough notes which Stg. Francesco Tomassetti has been kind 
enough to give me, to contain documents which may throw further 
light on the question®; but owing to the exigencies of military M.r\ict, 


i A T£ k. Cd. Ptrg. socviii. 31 {Appendix So. I.J: cL Tomasseth, op. tit* tfb 4^ s - 4J 1 * 

509. 5S0. 

3 rtlreJs, ix. (Appendix No. H ). . ._ 

* There is another copy of the deed of with the papaipmaSffiton t ailL _ ^ ( 

some earlier docomeots relating to purchases of honses and land ma e >> 
the Culonna family. 
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hs; has been unable to carry his researches further at the present moment., 
I reserve to myself, therefore, the right to return to the subject under 
more favourable circumstances. 

The suppcMtion we havir made is confirmed by the fact that Cardinal 
Ludovisi was the last tenant in emphyteusis of the houses which belonged 
to S. Ambrogio, and that he freed them from the annual rent of 15 scudi 
by a cash payment of 800 scudi to the hospital. 1 

But, if the sale actually took place, it can only have been of a purely 
temporary nature, and the right of repurchase must have been exercised 
shortly afterwards. This is clear from the ^jide books of a few years 



E ig, 5 — Tim Palazzo Cfttai (Odesc,alci!i) ik circa. 


later, which speak of Lhe 1 most noble palace of the Colonna of Gallicano. 
very well built, and adorned with a fine garden.' 1 I may also note that 
a document of 1637 in the Lndovisi archives relates to the lease of a 
palace (probably this one) to Nfcolo Ludotdsi by Pompeo Colonna. 

Nor is there any allusion to the fact that the palace had ever passed 
out of the possession of the Colonna family in the voluminous documents 
relating to its sale to Cardinal Flavro Chigi in 1661 (see Appendix No. 
IIL}. From these we learn that Pompeo Colonna, Prince of Gallicano 


1 COTwhial (4 tf, off. The instrument is dated August I®. CorviiUTi does not £ ive 
the year, but it iv.is apparently il.« (document in the Lndovisi archives! 

* Thii P 85 **** * found in the 1638 edition (the earliest fcnown to mel of the Ram* 
pubr.hcd by Fo.pl* Tout (p. m : it ls repeated in the 
ft*- rr?) and 1653 (p, 123). 4J 
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(by virtue of what right he retained the title is not altogether clear) 
had, in the first days of the year 1661, left (see Appendix No. IV.) the 
use of the palace for life to Cardinal Flavio Chigi, who was only in his 
thirty-first year. The Cardinal, however, desired to purchase it, together 
with a house behind it, which is referred to in the codicil to the will, 
and which was entered from the Corso. He therefore, through the 




Fig. 6.—The Pmjum Chigi (Odf.kcalciii) in lOHg. 

intermediation of Cardinal Sforza PaJlavicini. arranged to buy the pa face 
outright from Stefa no tolonna, the heir of Pompeo, for 25,000 scudi, 
the price being fixed in consideration of the life interest which Flavio 
Clugi had in the jialace. The contract of sale was signed on De¬ 
cember 29th, 1661 , in the absence of Cardinal Chigi, and ratified by him 
* on January 21, 1662, after his return to Rome. 

In 1665 Cardinal Flavio Chigi handed over the completion of the 
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palate to Lorenzo Bernini. 1 Later in the same year, when Bernini was 
in France,occupied in the execution of a bust o! Louis XIV,, the Cardinal 
wrote that, owing to the trouble that was being taken by Lorenzo's 
brother Luigi, the facade of the palace was progressing well. It is 
imitated from the lateral palaces of the Capitol, An idea of its appearance 
may be gained from various contemporary views—that of Fulda (1665) 
in the I edttle delle luibriiltt, Piazze e Strode fade fare nnovanicntc in Roma, 
the elevation by Fulda in the Palazzi di Roma 1 (Fig, 5}. that which 



Fig The Palazzo Chigi (Oduscalchj) in l&gg, 

appears in various editions of the Roma Modenm (Fig, and that of 
Speech! (1699) in the Primo Ubro del Nuovo Teat to del Palazzi di Roma 
moderns, PI. 26 (Fig. 7). 

In these views, and especially the last, we notice that the original 

1 Fraschctti. 11 Bernini, 1*7. 351. who dies (mm the Archivio Chip two certificates 
given by Bernini in Alarch of that year to the Cardinal that he might safely pay 300 Kudi 
to a builder auitl 300 to a stonecutter nn account. 

* The legend to this view states that the plan and the interior are the work of Carlo 
Maderna, who must there fore have been responsible fur the previously existing facade. * 
1 P, 359 of the edition ai 1689. This is perhaps the first edition in which this and 
Other similar engravings appear, 





















* 
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building was far better proportioned than the present one, and that the 
wings bore a proper relation to the central jKirtion- In the background 
on the right we see the courtyard of the palace, neon which that of the 


Fig, b,- The Fiazza Aharon ash its ?e;kaot is 


present building has undoubtedly been mode I led, and in front of it was 
* a garden, round which, in Falda's view* there is a high wall, while in 
Speeches there is a lower wall, with a fountain in the piazza bearing the 

F 
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Chigi arms. In the garden itself Speech! shows us the fountain which is 
now in the courtyard of the present building, and also indicates a lateral 



Fit;, y,— Thl i lAJfiA SS. Afostqu ASD ITS suKHOeKDlKqs i,v i69o. 


staircase leading: down to it. In these details he is probably more 
correct than Fajda, whose engraving can hardly have been published 
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before the completion of the building; and, as a fact p FaJda himself, 
in his bird's-eye view of 1 Gj6 t omits the loggia which he had indicated 
at the summit of the building; and shows a formal garden with a 
fountain in the centre (Fig, S) + 

The plan of Malteo Gregorio dc Rossi (1680) (Fig. 9)* which is of 
some interest for the topography of the district at this time* marks 
a Pal{<kzza) de Mmcarini in the western portion of the block, fronting 
on to the Corstx It had as a fact been built in 1662 for the Duke of 
Nevdrs; by Carlo Rainaldi; though the original edition of Falda's 
bird's-eye view shows only small houses on the site, whereas the editions 
of 1697 and 1705 show the palace, under the more correct designation of 
Mazzarini. It was bought by Louis XIV. for the French Academy, 
and after the transference of the latter to Villa Medici, changed hands 
several times. 2 

Cardinal Chigis library 3 was of considerable importance, while 
his castle at Formejlo* to the north of the site of Veii p contained a 
collection of geological and natural history specimens. 

He also possessed a fine picture gallery, a short list of the contents 
of which is given in the guide books of the period. 5 

Lanciani 3 notes various antiques mentioned by Ficoroni and Bartoli 
as having passed into his possession. 7 They probably continued to belong 

1 Jlufcutl, p- 9-i, Von. I2S r lio. 

1 Cillnri, Fal&Jtt di Foma, p. 2 62. 

a Noia dtili Mm#i, Librerie, Galerir tec. Koma, 1664 annexed to the 1SS4 edition 
oi Lunadoro’s JfrfaftW ddtit Cork di Romo), p, 17. CurdinaJe Flwuio Chigi, BibliotecJ 
celebft di ottimj auton in ogfli studio di letters numern*LS£inui & scelta dehc million 
irnpres&iOEli. nd palazzo a Sanli Apostoli. con ornament! di pitlurc di chiaii Art dies, A 
di statue amiche, e cql Museo deUe euriositft natural] r peregrine, edantiehe^ ndsnocastciiD 
dt FormeHn. 

< Tomassctti. Campagno Ramona ^Mii'rii, Mtdiotvai? < Marferna, iii. 102, who describe 
the villa that the Cardinal censed to he construe ted there In 1670-82, in imitation of the 
fiplendoure of Ytrsaillefl, (An inventory of the few antiques which it contained in 170^ 
m Dm. J tied . iv. p. 407, and of those preserved at Forme llo In 1793, t6, p* 417-) 

1 Description de hi vW# de Rome par F. D. l\ {lfrph Li. p. 151 sqq. 

1 Slorm dtgti Stavi, i- 153 ^ 

1 Ficoroni. Mem. 103 ( ap . Feu, Mise, i. 106); Bartoli, jWm. 9 (Fea. til. 224). 
1 In the papacy of Innocent, X. there was found in the Orta CornOvaglis, (the Otto 
Botanieo on the Caeliua) a lioness of granite (porphyry. according to Bartoli) which wa*- 
in the possession of Cardinal Flavki Chigi. and h as With Other 5taluesl now gone to adorn 
the paliicc oE the Elector al Dresden tn Saxony F (see the inventory' in Document* Inedifi* 
* Li„ p. x 7£1 p Xo. 673, Bartoli r Mem. >7 (Fea. cif. 236)* * In making the foundation* of the new 
fountain on the iarfle aide as the new porticos (i,e. in the Piazza di 5 . Pietro. Oil the left) 
there were found some ancient sarcophagi, without ita being possible to conjecture whether 
* F 2 
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to the family. y.ntl passed to Palazzo Chigi in Piazza Colonaa* The 
interest which the Ordinal took in antiquities is further vouched for 
by the dedication to him by Pietro Saute Bartoli of the AdmiraTida 1 ; a 
part of the title page, with the beginning of the dedication and a portrait 
of the Cardinal, is here reproduced {Fig. m). 



Fig to, Part of the dedication of tiik /feutmnnruTJi A ntiyuituhmi op 

FiETho Saute UartoLI. 


In 1693 the Cardinal died, and by his will left his possessions, except 
those in Tuscany, to the heirs of the Chigi family. 2 

The palace was let in the next year to Don Livio Odescalchi f nephew 

they were Chri-ftiian or Pagan [ one of which was conveyed id the garden of the palace 
ai Cardinal Chigi. 1 « 

Id .Ufiw. 1^7 iftovtia i ntUa (17411 i. 363; Ffflj ctf. + fin the time of 

lnrin*<-nt X.i there was discovered (in the villa ol [Jomitinn :'j t Cartel Gandolfo) a stair- 

. . . adomt-d with four mo*l beautiful Fauns r . . the Fauns [ thialt are in 
I^lazzo ChiflL' {Dec. Ined, cif. No. 38), 

Id. Aftm. 1 52 yftimin Antic#, r^i! ^5 ; Fes. eft- : Lanciaui, Pagan and Christian 
ftomtj. 6y (At I -'in Famcsel above there is a great plateau, sown with ccira • on whuii 
at the time of Pope? Alexander V|l r| Cardinal Chigi ordered excavations to be made, and u 
very dutiful temple of ihe Ionic order with fluted columns wa> found. . , , An altar 
with very beautiful Etruscan figures, ftyc palms I1-11 mi high, w» found, which is now 
preserved In Ihe palace of Cardinal Chip;^ 

* The first edition oi the A dmir anda appeared in i6£o ; the second in 1(^3, 

* The library and the natural history museum were amalgamated with Ihe library 

founded by Alexander VII. In the Pftlaeeo Chigi in Pitm Cotonna ; s« Piazza, 
Lihfrrit Rtimawr (appendix to his l£u&rtwto$io JtomjiJH. c 4 - ii, ffigS} d p. c&ix. Aggiunge 
grande Splendors, e splendidnua a questa Librcm Palazzo t Fattllglia. racerescilhento 
della ceUrbre BibSioleea del Cardinal* Flavin Chigi di chi art memoria, formtn d'aulon 
d'ogm studio di Letiere, e scelta delle miglion impre^sioni, col Museo delle curiosity 
natural, peregrine, e anticiw. ■ 
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of Pope Innocent XI., 1 who had purchased the Dukedom of Braceiano 
from the Orsini in 1693. 

He had bought in 1691 the collections, which Queen Christina of 
Sweden had formed from various sources,* from the property left by 
her intimate friend and heir Cardinal Decio Azzolini 3 to his nephew, 
Marchese Pompeo Azznlini, 

The collection of gems and coins consisted of 6,292 pieces, and n 
description of it had been in contemplation, but the plates, 103 in number, 
which had been engraved by Pietro Sante Bar toll, were only published 
in 1747 4 in two volumes, with an index, hut no further text, to each, 

A few small bronzes* were included among them, bui in the main they 
refer to the gems. A second edition appeared in 1751-2, with text by 
Nicola Galeottl and Bussi. 

The collection was sold to the Vatican in 1794 for 20,000 
scudi.* With it was the famous cameo at one time supposed to represent 

i For the family of the Gde&caichi, ’who came from the ValtelUna, -see F. de Bojani r 
fnnoeent XI. (1910.1, Chi ip. I. Don Livio was the son of the Pope's eMest brother. Carlo 
Ddescaiiihi, who had married a indy d f the Cusani family. (Bajani. p. b.) Alter the death 
ol his father in 1673, Livio was adopted by his uncle, who summoned him to Rome. See¬ 
the interesting account with full documentary evidence given by liojani fp. 8 f. ; p. lb ff L 
of the relations between uncle and nephew. 

3 De Bildt, Lt% \UdailU* remains dr Christin* dr Suede, p. £0-. 

* De Bildt, Cfirtsiirrr de Suid* ft 2 e Cardinal Airtttnv (Pafis. 1890). 

* JUiUllfflV Odeseahhum siv* Thesaurus drtJtflWKfu Gemmarum qua* a serexissima 
Christina Sueccrum rtgina eaUeeta* in MttSiQ Odesttdto a&servantuf, ft a Petra sanctc liar tele 
quondam ipiCf*##, ivkk primum rn luetm prtifttuntWF, Htmiae. MlJCCstvU. Prostani apud 
Vertantium Men,Mint Bibtwfwfom in Via CurSUS The frontispiece, engraved by Karl 
Gustav von ArnSing in 1702 {the year of his death), represents the young King ol Sweden, 
according to ^Sothcby'^ catalogue ; Meyer treats it as AH unknown portrait, He also 
engraved a portrait of Don Ijvio OdeKalchi, Thieme-Beckcr, Ailgemtines Lr.rikm der 
Ritdendtn Kunstler, 1. 4003 (Th, Ilnmpc, art. Am ling); Meyer. _-l%*MrfFP^s Ktmsth* 
lew kern. U 6jy, Noa. Sy. 113- A short, hut good account of the cuJtectit>n is given by 
FurEwacngUr. Antihe Gemmen, in. p. 408, who states that a first edition of ftwty-three of 
Bartolis prints was issued 50cm after the Puke h s death in 1713. with Amlings title-page 
of 1702, No sort of order was observed in the arrangement of the plates, either of the 
earlier edition or of that of 1 747. and there was no texL] 

* The small bronze Verm* figured on Plate 35 of the jlfwjfiow Odescatehum, and 
repeated from that illustration toy Clinic 6io, 1354 (3*7; 5 ®) l i:tS disappeared (Uflbner. 
p„ 13). It WhTS originally in the collection of the antiquary Borioni. Among the other 
bronzes reproduced in Mu*. Oden- were two statuettes of Prinpus: Reinach, Ripest, ii\ 
7 .V. 7 , ii- 74 , 2 <s« also Benner Jahrb. 27, PL 1, No. 3, p- 5b}: a seolkd m Genm* of 
I lentv 1 or Vcrtumnu^ fc Hid. ii. 47, 7 : also group erf bull and bear. ibid. ii. 7 * 7 ’ R ^ 

* of Zcu* with winged thunderbolt {Museum, PL 33): a bust of Serapts \ib- PL u) 11 
number of reliefs with sacred subjects ludmigillg tn bases or ahrtrs, Tire pr^-H-nt where¬ 
abouts of these pieces fcs unknown 

* There ss a catalogue of the coins printed in Dae. Ined. in- 293 sqq. which served tut 
checking the collection when it came into the Vatican. 
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Augustus And Li via (more correctly Alexander and Olympias} 1 originally 
in the collection of the Gonzaga family at Mantua. Under Napoleon, 
however, the splendid gem apparently migrated to Paris with the rest and 
eventually came into the possession of the Empress Josephine, who in 
I Si 4 presented it to the Emperor Alexander I. of Russia. Since then 
it has ranked among the greatest art treasures of the Hermitage. 4 

The coins passed to France by the treaty of Tolentino in 1797, 
and were incorporated in the collection of the Bibliotheque Nation ale 
in 1709. 3 

In 1699 Don Livio gave hospitality to Maria Casimira, the widowed 
Queen of Poland, whose father, the Cardinal d'Archieti, inhabited the 
Palazzo Cibo, now the Palazzo Ruffo, which was then connected with 
the Palazzo Odescalchi by an archway over the Vicolo del Horn bo. 
She remained his guest until 170a. 

Valcsio tells us in his diary for the 2nd of July, 1701, 1 how the car¬ 
dinal's servants, in order to kill the mosquitos, placed lighted braziers 
of sulphur in some of the rooms, and dosed the windows, and by this 
means succeeded not only in killing the mosquitos, but in mining some 
of Don Livlo's furniture, and valuable pictures and hangings. We 
hear also how in July {Diary for the loth), 1703* Don livio was swindled 
by some northerners, of the Dousterswivel order, who announced that a 
great treasure was hidden near P;do, and agreed to share the investigation 
with him on the understanding that they should have several hundred 
scudi when the first objects were found, and several thousand when the 
whole treasure was discovered. They began to dig in various places, 
and found a number of coins and three ancient lamps which they were 
supposed to have hidden themselves; these they presented to Don 
Livio, and received the first reward, after which they were no more seen. 

1 Tlic gem iff published in the Afuttuni OdaKokkum. PI. 15, with the inscription 
' Olimpia & Alexandra/ Subsequently various other interpretations wire proposed which 
are fully enumerated by EnctfvmengkT* op. cii . text to p|. XLlH. 2. E. y. Visconti 
[Icon. Grecquc >. iii p. Z04, Ft 53, No. 3), however, maintained the Alexander and Olympias 
theory, which was al*u supported by Furtwaengler, and now wems generally accepted* 
The latest discussion fa by J- J. Bernoulli. Die crkaUtntn DawiUtfufigtn Alexanders dee 
G rotten* i<*> 5 - p. 126 ti. The cameo, a iar^c sardonyx in three layiztt, fa held by 
Fmtmengler to be only very slightly inferior In quality to the came* with the same 
subject in Vienna. 

* On all this see Furtwaengkr. lot*, cit. m and Best hr, Barns* iii. 3, i-s r 

B Caebler. Dit Murusammlung der Kpnigin Christine m Schwtdtn in Coroila A'hriej* 
fiiA/ica (Oxford, njofjJ- 

* Artkmo Storm Capitolina* Cred. aciv. voL 11, L 3 ibid* vqL 13, (. 
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Don Livio also purchased the Villa Mont alto at Frascati, presumably 
from the PerettI family, 1 

Giovanni Giacomo De Rossi dedicated to him the set of engravings 
of gardens of Rome by Giovanni Battista Falda, which he published,- 
The graceful title page is given as our Fig. 11. 

In 1700 he erected the tomb of his uncle Innocent XL (d. 1689) 
in S. Peter's. In the statue, which is the work of Etienne Monnat, 



Fig. 11 -Title-page of Fal&a^ Cimdini Itemani. 


the Pope is represented in the act of benediction ; while a bas-relief 
records the liberation of Vienna from the Turks. 3 

In 1713, the year of his death, he erected the hospital and church 

l T anriflni SfOtfd tltfH ScOVi, Ml. $4 | PdffH fl/ th* British Szkoat at l\tamti v. 350. 
Mattfi {Mtmorif deli' Antic?? Ttucoh, 1 Si. writing in 1713. is the tirst author who speaks 
* of it as vm* OdfKcaku In it was sold to the Collegia di Propa*anda Fide. It 
now belongs to Duke GtaziqU, 

1 I A Ciardini Romani . The plates still exist at the Regia Cftlbut not, 
apparently, that of the frontispiece. 

* For^eS La. Ittjuioni* voL vi. p. 164, So, &07. 
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of S. Gaik, 1 an illustration of which is given in the Seconder Libra del 
Nuovo Splendore delle Chi esc di Roma Maderna (ed. 1773), PI. 30. The 
architect was Mama dc Rossi. 

By his will,® bearing date September Sth, he ordered his heir, Bal- 
dassarc Erba. to assume his name, to construct a magnificent sepulchral 
chapel in the church of the SS. Apostoli, and to maintain open house 
in Rome ; and authorised him, if he wished to purchase the palace, 
to take the necessary capital from the family resources. He forbade 
him to sell any of his collections, particularly those which he had bought 
from the Queen of Sweden, unless at a considerable profit; and the price 
accepted for the whole was not to be less than 380,000 scudi; as a justifi¬ 
cation for this, he had, he added, already had an offer of 600,000 scudi 
for her furniture at the beginning of the war, w-hile the Queen herself 
had once refused an offer from France of 100,000 scudi for the tapestries 
of Raphael (see below). 

The st a Lues which were in the Palazzo OdescaJchi at the time of 
his death wort described in an inventory drawn np in the same year. 5 
The great majority of them came from the collection of Queen Christina, 
and arc expressly noted as having been so acquired. The lists in the 
guide books of the period naturally name only the more important 
statues, and the arrangement in rooms is somewhat different. The 
description of Pinarolo, Roma Moedema t 1703. ii. p. 66. 1713, ii. p_ 69. 
1723, iii. p. 2. is identical with that of the Descrkione di Soma Modern a 
1708 and 1719, p, 38, and of Deseine (1713), Rome Modeme, i. p. 216. 
It may be interesting to quote the last named : 

iX'vant IV-gliM tits Saints Af&tres il y a lc Palais qui fur h 3 ti pour le Gird. Fiona 
Chi%i, sur It dentin du Carol ter Semin . Le prince Don Lino OdeseaiM rtvtu d In- 
noteni XI v demeure, L on remarque dans la Cour deux Statues singuUtres dc 
Char Auguste and dc Caligula. Lea Apartetnens, sont retnplis de m rubles Its plus 
prcrieux, qui appartenoimt a la Reire Christine dc Suede k la Lot, gam, que ce Prince 
.1 aquis de hlritiers: entr r .nitres ses belles tapi^tries de hnutes licts d‘or .v dc 

1 For dia. Istrhioni, vot. xii, pp, 4.*), Nes. 301, J04; the hospice p(S. Michele 
a Ripsi was built by M^t. Carlo Tomma-io Odescalchi. another nephew of Pope Innocent XI 
[op. ciir vol xi. p. 508, No. ^32 ; cf. p. 504). 

f This document, drawn up ibn natary Leandro Antonio Caio'i r is n0w pr curved 
in ihc Affhivio NotadJe Uistr-fttciale in Koine [Arch. i6. VOL aSo, pirie 2 a f, ti * stia \ 
where 1 have eifimined it. 

1 Archive Storiw Cffpiiotmc. set. v + prat. 15-16; primed so Dotimrnti intdiii per 
smirk aila stotia dri Mum iv. pp, 329 iqq m 
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soic T de I 1 Hvtcnrc d’ Augustt, Man Antoine, & CUopairc du de&sein de Raphael 
& de jult Romaiti. Entre les Statute, celle dc Clytie dumg^c en solid; edits 
de Trajan,Antonin Pic, & More Aurck\ la Statue de Vesta : In Tete do Roi Pyrrhus, 
& <T Alexandre U Grand; celles des neiif Muses, Apollon & Jupiter, de Castor 
Sc, Pollux, & de Lida ; one Statue singukire d un Fame, qui portc un agneau 
suT sc$ e panics ; Une Statue de Jule Cesar, doni le corps cst d’agate & alb&ire ; 
mais la tele, ies bras, and les jambes, sont de bronze dote : on Bas-relief de marbrr. 
avee un sacrifice dc Bacchus : un boeuf and unc vache de marbre, fort express! fe : 
plusteors Colonnes d'albatrc de diverses coukurs, & de verd antique de diverses 
especes: & sur quelqucs-unes U y a dcs statues, quaniitl de Tables d'albAtre, 
& une d’amethiste Orientate. 

The collection of statuary was sold in 1724 by the prince of Erba, 1 
the heir of Don livio, to Philip V. of Spain, through the intermediation 
of the sculptor, Camille Rusconi, who was authorised by Cardinal 
Acquaviva, the Spanish plenipotentiary' in Rome, The price paid 
was 12,000 doubloons (about £9,400). 2 


1 Elba is an nliviaLIS error in Hubncr's ItxL Innocent Xl.'s sister had married one 
of the Erba of Milan : for the subsequent relationship sec ISoj am, p. 5, note 3. 

* So Pofii, Cir^e dt ElfNtBta 11 7*^1 ■ * V llH - quoted by Hlibcier, Antihi Bti&irtrkt 
in Madrid, p. Ij, As Michael^ (Ancient Matbtef in Great Britain, p. 66) points out, 
Winckelmanll (in a letter to Mongsof Nov. xS. 1701, repnntcd m Opcrr 4 i ft. Mtngi Kome, 
T7&7, p. 420) states the price at yt.ooo scudi (about an el Fea Storia deli* Am 

tfj Discinti, iL p, 3S) at 35,000 doppi, or nearly 75,000 scudi (about £16*800), 

T3ie following numbers in Hfl burr’s Antikc BUdwerk* m Madrid can be identified 
(and Further study might well reveal more) as having belonged 10 the Odescakhi collection 
from the inventory already cited. The paragraphs of the inventory are not numbered^ but 
the following arbitrary numbering maybe oi uhc as a guide to the reader. It did not seem 
worth w-hde to repeat the whole test of the inventory ; this 1 reserve for a later occasion. 
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The statues now in the palace have, therefore, been acquired since 
the sale of the older Odescalchi collection to the King of Spain. They 
consist of 1 - 

((»> Male draped statue, of the type known us a ‘ consul ’ or an 1 orator/ with 
the right fund projecting from the draperv. 

The ancient head (nose restored) is connected with the body by a neck of dis¬ 
proportionate length, hut the head probably belong to the statue, as the patina 
and execution of Iwth seem the same. The treatment of the eyes indicates that it 
belongs to the third century a.d. The body below the arms (excluding r. and I. 
arms and hands) and the legs, ore antique, but the feet and plinth are modem, and 
tliere is a large patch of drapery restored over the right foot. A sermittm or eapsa 
on the left has been roughly blocked out, 

(i) Female statue, with an ancient head (nose restored) which seems foreign 
to it. The head is of a severe matronal type, with the heavy crown of plaits charao 
1 eristic of the Tmjanic juried. The antique torso is a copv of an Hellenistic tvpc 
w ith high girdling. The breasts have been chiselled away. Modern: left forearm! 
with the hand, winch holds a patent; entire right arm and hand; legs, from mid- 
thigh, with feet and plinth. 

<r) Mate torso restored as lUrakles. Over life si*e. The torso and the right 
leg to (he knee are alone ancient; the left arm holding the apples was probable 
restored from the shoulder, and rebroken. The right arm hung by the side. According 
to Arndt the style of the torso recalls in various respects the style of the Omphalos 
Apolfo- The restoration, with the bearded head, belongs to the late Renaissance, 
tmt is probably correct (Mai^Dubn, 108 ; E.A. 2062). 

(,/) Nude male torso. Above life size, restored with head of ephebe-; the torso 
which IS of Polvc]eitan type and rather heavy, is slightly inclined to the front, to the 
thou * h ,he fi S UT * were moving forward. The right am was hanging down 
the left was tent at the elbow. The workmanship seems mediocre, and Mr. Parson! 

VmtitT, account (Jtewu JfoArwt, ed. t 7 67, 8™, vcl. i, p 3J5) qtlile inao:llratf He 
begins by copying some phrase* from the Rom* Modena o i t 7 „ 8 , p. ^trihatmr 
the Statues in the courtyard t.. the remains of the Lhigt C0Ueetk.11, and then proceeds to 

Sl ' U Jn «lw upper looms numerma statws which had al read v teen 

t-fnvcjcd to Sp.iin, jisrain copying the <Je«oiption ilrcady cltotl 

c WiU J * hc atCOU,U thc 1763 e4iti °i of Titis Studio di Piiiter* 

(c<i, I ,. 63 ) p. jin, which vai fl-Luo rcvisct] by Veduti. 

* Tile lettering be^ms at the southeast angle of the courtyard, near the entrance 
lTiose m the courtyard, with the exception of k and 1 , have been plated there since 1881 
t he description 3 of the statues were to have beep, revised and completed by Mrs Strode 
who however. i™,; to a somewhat severe accident, was unable to See to the 
Both Mi s. Strong and litre d«irc to record our gratitude to Mr. Harold Fumes and 
to the Russian archaeologist, Dr. E. de Mere Urn, not only for kindly undertime the 
revision and supplying references, but also for carefully verifying on the original the 
statements in MaU-Duhfi and in the text of the F.inuiauJnakLn. To Mr* Parson* 
muieovM. we owe important references for the subsequent history of certain of the 

[HO UTi'5 « 
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and Dr, de Mercklin, in thetr careful examination of the statue, could find about it 
none of the * vortreffiiehe Arbeit* noted by Arndt, who probably judged from the 
excellent photograph made for the E.ri. rather than from the original itself. Matz- 
Duhn, ioio ; EA. 2063. 

(e) Draped male statue; of the same type as (a)< The head is modem and very 
much weathered ; the rest is 0f common Luna marble. The figure is broken right 
through J above the feet and at top of capsa, and this lower portion has been clumsily 
readjusted. 

{/) Draped female statue: The head (left eyebrow damaged ; nose and upper 
Jip restored), is antique, but may not belong to the figure ; it is of the type 0l the 
period of Julia Manimaea, with a broad plait brought up from the nape of the neck 
to the front. The coiffure is interesting, but the head has been drastically cleaned, 
probably with adds. Restored ; The neck and left shoulder, the !. forearm, the r + 
arm including the drapery’ just above, bits of drapery' on the left; the right kneecap, 
i]ic r r foot and forepart of l. foot and plinth. 

The drapery across the body and gathered over the left arm goes back to a 
favourite Hellenistic model. The figure Is remarkable for its slimness and flatness 
from back to front, having obviously been composed for a niche. 

(^) Nude male statue ; restored with a head of Apollo of archaic type ; the torso, 
with the locks on the shoulders, is of fourth century character* and hs alone antique. 
Arndt in E.,1. is wrong in saying that the locks on the shoulders are modern, as 
they are worked in one piece with the body. EA. 2063, 

(A) Nude torso : restored as an ephebe; the modem head has a dreamy ex¬ 
pression. The torso, which is alone antique (with the right thigh and leg to below 
knee, and the left arm to elbow) is of filth century type. 1 EA. 2064. 

(i) In centre of court a late Renaissance or modern imitation of a statue of the 
Hermes-Antinaus type 1 the drapery is Berainesque, AH the fingers are broken. 

Two big iron pins are placed obliquely under the left breast, beneath the end of 
the short drapery hanging over the shoulder. Their purpose is uncertain ; they 
cannot have supported a balteus, as this would have left a trace across the body* 
They were perhaps intended for the attachment uf a further piece of drapery which 
has now disappeared. Near the base of the spine is another iron pin, which may 
have served to fasten the statue to a niche. 

On the base of the pedestal: ex Harris CHisiams 1691. 

(k) Colossal maU statue (at the north end of the eastern portico, dose to the 
stairs that led up to the British School). 

Restored : Head, both arms, Irom the biceps on ; upper part of tree trunk. 

The figure stands on the right leg, the left arm Is uplifted. Bernoulli rightly 
observes that the modern head is not* as was once supposed, a portrait of Claudius, 
hut seems copied rather from & Republican type, similar to the so-called Scipio or 
priest of Isis, 

1 All the statues in the courtyard Hire over life hut arc 30 much restored that 
inL-asurerrirntft are entirely out of the question. The weathering in some coses makv-* it 
dish cult to control the restorations. 
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■ p. 580,6 R); Bernoulli, Raem. 


Matt-Uuhn. 1036; Chtuc. 940 D, 23S2 R ( = 
l£ 4 » t i). i, 334. 

( l) Colossal mate statue : (under the southern portico in from of a shallow niche 
above the fountain of the Acqua Vcrgine). 

1 he figure is nude and stands on the left leg - the right arm is uplifted. Probable 
en idealised Roman Imperial portrait. Bernoulli, without any knowledge of the 
ongmal, tentatively suggested Hadrian, which i s impossible. In Qanc, the statue 



is named Ma*imian, an attribution equally out of the question. According to \mdt 

- k — JSJ 

. ^Bernoulli, 11. a, 109; ii. 3,199* E . A , 2058-60 ; Clarac, 940 D, 2525 A p , 380, 

(m) RtpUox oj the Aphrodite Hal mini; (in a niche on the stairs leading UD try 
the apartments of j*tince Odescalchi). p t0 
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Great toe and next toe of left foot missing- For restorations set Arndt, who, in 
the text to E.A.. states that the Odescalchi statue seems identical with the statm- 
in the Pamphili collection figured by CLarac, 981, 3519 C (605, 3 R)—lettered e in 
the text to Brunn-Bruckmarm. There are no other eases known to me of the passage 
of statues from the one collection to the other, 

Matz-Duhn, 605 ; Furtwangler, Mdfffwfc, p. 654, n * 1 = Masterpieces, 
p. 400, note 1 ; Brunn-Brudtmann, text to PI, 576, It, 6, No. 4 ; Arndt-Amelking, 
E . A . 3061. 

The following statues which Matz-Duhn saw in the Odescalchi 
collect ion before 1S81 {when they were on the second landing of the 
stairs) have been removed elsewhere : 

No. 166, nude male statue, called Hefmes by Matz-Duhn, now 
Ny Carlsberg. No. 371 = Keinach, Rep. iv. 370, 4, 

No. 180 {archaic Apollo with head unbroken) = E. A. 1986-90 
{Rome, in the shop of otic Marcocchia). 

No. 1053, with modern head of the type of Caligula, No. 1054, 
a similar statue with chlamys, and No. 1000, with a head of Doryphoros 
type are all missing. 

Besides these, there are still preserved in the palace, in one of the 
saloons on the first floor, two bases, with figures of provinces, from the 
Hadrianeum in Piazza di Pietra, 1 which were discovered under Pope 
Alexander VIand presented by him to Cardinal Flavio Chigi. They 
were placed on the stairs, where they were still seen by Venuti [cit. 
supra p, 74) unless he is once more guilty of inaccuracy; for they are 
omitted in the inventory of 1713. Three reliefs of trophies, found at 
the same time and also placed in the palace, have disappeared, and are 
not mentioned by any of our authorities except the unknown draughtsman 
of the Cad. Barb., who expressly states that he saw them in this palace 
(which he of course calls Palazzo Chigi), and no doubt drew the two 
bases with figures of provinces here also. 

The pictures were bought for the Due d’Orleans and were placed in 
his famous gallery in the Palais Royal.® Ihe Orleans Collection was 

1 Cod. Barb, xlviii. tol {now Barb. l.al. f- l8 * '■ F-S. Bartoli, Mem. A ”S- 

apttd Fea, Misutiemee, i. 155 : l-vcas, jethrb. d. Inst. xv. noon) p,». E vBotldkBttBeitj 
F (so-called il/ofsm), p. 13. ill. p- -zo. VII P H. lx . Hulsen. TopOfrapbu, I. 3 . «oS. 

* Besthreibnng R<mu. Hi. 3. 17&: ajfood account of the Orleans Collection * z by 
* Wau«» his TrcatUM of Art in Great Sin tat*. It. p -l fi 5 Many uf the OdeKal* lit 
picture* were M«r*ve.l in the mJ costly work Gaterie du Paiais Royal by Louche and 
..,ttiers [17SS-1806) : the important work on the Orleans Collection by Casimir Stryetllkl- 
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*old in London in 1792. The history of Its dispersion, with notes on the 
present whereabouts of the pictures, lias, it seems, been made the subject 
of a recent sumptuous work by Casimir Stiyenski. The collection is 
enumerated as follows in Deseine’s Rome Modetne (1713). i. 216 

Quantity de Tableau* qui vjdent des tr&j*. On voit dans la grande Salt de 
Frauds Tableaux de Faisage de Sr. MonavilU Harr,an, & du Crtstmtio Remain - 
f S,atu i es dei Em permits Tin & Lutius JW Dans k Sale d'audiem* 
b lustoircs de Paul Rubens ; neuf Tableaux du Cortege, emr’ autres la Awl d un 
wut mtrveiUeux. 1 Dans une autre, duu*c Tableaux de Paul V&onois - k Tableau 
de [a Sainte Familk, de Raphael d'Urbin*- un Gunym/dt define par Muhad Ann 
Buonoreta,Jk point par ^bh/W Cm-wm; h Sybile de Guide <fcc. Dans une autre 
chambre, des Tableaux (longues) d'histoire, de Jute Remain ; deux Portraits do 


La Galmt du lUgeut PWppr Due tlOeUatis (Paris, i 9 r ji to which M S. Reiaach kindly 
draws my attention, is nut at present accessible to me. 

, * ^^ LrQ ’° ‘ ld ‘ l * that " nC 01 tllem "Presented Leda. Set Antonio Ai/ # gri rfa CW«*io 

bv Cornido Ricci (traos. Simmnnds), London, 185*. p. Dot,, oict ^ es th ., t f“' ’ 

the invoMori^Ch^T^^ 1111 iS" « '’ T " i ' ,d, ° pf thp seventeenth century. Mentioned in 
the m entors of Christina * collections. 1652, which is preserved in the Stockholm library 

Sh ! iTTk * l \ da ' °“ d “ C9 & oi lh0 Jo *0 Rome, with many other picture 

and left themon her death to Cardinal Dedo A.rolmi, His nephew, Miches* Pom^n 

S ^T4™?d-^f 1 Dn!tq 01 Brmcdiu,c - trom whn “ *■" %«• 

‘ Ihe narrow bigotry ol his sun Louis condemned them as obscene ; Iils uneasy scruple* 
were fostered hjr his confessor, the Abbe of S, Cenevifevc. who persuaded him to destroy 
tliem A knife was (lnvcn through that flesh It. which a Supreme act hurl given the very 
semblance ol We. and the fair heads of Led* and lo were revered from their bodies " 
Charles Coypel, keeper of the gallery, saved the foments. At the Bale of CbvpdY col. 
lections 10 , 7S Z they were bought by Pooler. On his death shortly afterwiS th cv 
were acquired for Frederick [he Great by tire Comte D EpinaiLes. In iBod they were 
tamed ofl to Tuns by Napoleon, hill were restored eight years later, and in 1830 were 

“ -* ™* ■- - ■*• 

Tile retire, which had escaped the ferocious prudery of Louis of Orleans, passed t 0 
London with the rest of the family collection, and was then sold to tlic Duke of Brider 
water- In lS,fi it was bought by Henry Hope for ^83. in itoj it returned to P*rjV 
Where it was finally Sold to the Princess Bwgfae*. The Prince took it to Home and 
placed it in her famous gallery, of which it now forms one of the chief ornaments ’ The 
Danse is the only one of Correggio's mythological pictures remaining in Italy. 

• Evidently the ‘ Madonna del Fasseggio.' now Bridgewater House, No 37 (Strvenski 
Crtf. No. lay) It Is worth men tinning hcicthat the predella of the 'Cotonna altar-niece * 
now in the Metropolitan Museum,-NY,, was sold in 1663 lo Christina of Sweden hv (he nuns 
of Siint AntOlUO in Perugia. The predella came into the possession of Cardinal Aeznlini 
at her death; then passed to Don Uvki GdrscaJchi; then to the Regent d’Grtf.Vi* It 
consisted of five panels ; (1) ’ Christ on the Mount of Olives, 1 now in the possession of Ladv 
Rurdclt-Coutu. (?) ’Christ bearing (he Cross.' Lord Windsor. (3) * The lamentation 
Over Christ/ Mill. Gardner, Fenway Court, Boston; (4 and 5) * S. Francis of Assiil and 
S. Anthony of Padua," Dulwich College. (For these notices sec ' Jlafiad ‘ m plauiktr 
JiF Ku*H series, p. 233 ; Stryenski, Cat. Nos. 131. 132, 130. 118-129.) 
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vied?: Bassett f de lui fit de sa femme ; les Portraits des Empereurs Vitellius ik 
Thus, points pur 1c Titien \ Cupidort du Parmesan ; la Venus, du Caratti : Saint 
Pierre cruet fie du Caiabrois ; divers portraits du 7 " intoret ; un grand Tableau de la 
resurrect]on de Lazare r du Tiiien ; THistoire de Miton, du Bmtenotit ; quclqucs 
Tableaux de Mtthtl ^rigt de Caravaggiv} & dans le Cabinet du Prince, deux Cabinets 
de Mcdailles antiques, rares* & bien eonservees t de tous mftaux, d r un grand prix, 
avec des Camay eux & pierres gravies excel ten les. 


In 1723 Baldassare Gdescalchi, son of Antonio Maria Erba, the 
ruling marquis,nephew of the sister of Innocent XL,heir of Livio Odes- 
calchi, Duke of Sirmio, Bracciano and Ceri, erected the chapel of S. 
Antonio di Padova in SS, Apostoh and in front of it formed the family 
tomb, as an inscription in the pavement records, 1 It was not, however, 
until 1745 that he purchased the palace from Agostino Cliigi for 90,000 
scudi (Appendix V.). 

Tt is described in the contract of sale as consisting of a ground floor 
and two upper floors, with cellars, kitchens, attics, a garden on the 
end of the first floor, stables in the courtyard with storage for corn 
above them, various fountains in the court, garden and kitchens, a 
staircase in the comer beyond the garden on the way to the Vicolo di 
S, Marcello, It had two stables, one under the first floor beyond the 


arch over the Vicolo del Piombo on the upper side, and at the back, 
on the side of the Vicolo di S< Marcello, another stable with two doors 
and a mezzanine floor above it, bounded on the side of the arch by the 
Palazzo Altemps and the church of the Madonna di Loreto, on the side 
of the Vicolo del Piombo by the Palazzo di Kivers* then belonging to 
the French Academy t and on the side of the Vicolo di S. Marcello by 
another palace facing the church of S. Maria in Via Lata in the Corso, 
which served as the residence of the servants, and which contained two 
floors, with shops and a mezzanine floor below. This building may be 
clearly seen in Fa Ida's bird's-eye view (Fig, 8)- There were also two 
small houses in the block, one on the side of the Corso, opposite the 
Palazzo Pain fils, containing two floors, with a shop below, a courtyard 
with a fountain, a kitchen over the fountain, and a cellar. 

He at once entrusted to Nicola Salvi the duty of enlarging the palace 
by suppressing the garden and lengthening the facade, Milizia - criticises 
it unmercifully as being too low for its length. He objects also {a) that 


1 Forcctla, /wriricwii* vqL Li- p. J7-L No. 

1 Meittwie dfgti Architelti (Parma, 1781), iii- ; 


(Bologna, 1827). ii. 267. 
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the composite pilasters should not embrace two floors, (fr) that the small 
order of the windows of the first floor does not go well with these large 
pilasters, (c) that the alternately curved and triangular pediments are 
objectionable, (d) that the form and decorations of the upper windows 
are bad, and those of the cornice even worse, with single brackets over 
the windows, and double over the pilasters, (*) that the balustrade does 
not agree with the wings, [f) that the internal arcades of the portico arc 
too low. 

An idea of the appearance of the palace and the piazza at the end 



Flu iJ5. — Tut Palajezu OmtsiCjiLcui at thk end or the Ei&BTfenth Cilstl rv. 


of the eighteenth century tnay be obtained from PL 84 of VasPs ifagnifi- 
ccnzc di Rnma (Pig* 13), Piranesi {Vcdute dt Hama, No, 727 of his com¬ 
plete works) also lias a very fine view of it, while a smaller view by him 
will be found in Venutis Roma Modema, voL i + (opposite p. 294), Since 
that time it has undergone practically no changes, as will be dear from 
Figs. r4~rb. In the last view' we may notice that the fountain shown 
in Fig. 7 still exists on the west side of the courtyard, though now much 
overgrown by large-leafed water plant!?. The photographs giv r e an idea' 
of the quiet dignity of the building, in the summer sunlight of early 
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July. Thu deep cool shadows formed a delicious contrast lo the glare 
without, "and one realised that Renaissance Rome (and I imagine Classical 
Rome as well) was built for and by people who lived in the summer and 
existed in the winter; such stress did they lay on coolness tn the hoi 
months, without sufficiently providing for warmth in the cold season. 

So it was at the best season that wo left the first residence of the 
School, when the mellow colour of the travertine showed at its best against 
the brilliant blue of the summer sky. Most of the students had gone 
before, some seeking refuge from the hunt, more culled by military dutie- 



Fig, i-I- — Facade of the Palazzo OntsoucHi 


which were soon to absorb the rest, as the claims upon us became more 
and more imperious. But the Palazzo Gdesealdn never seemed more 
beautiful, more reposeful^ more stately, than at the moment when the 
School left it; and though our new home in Valle Giulia promises to 
be far cooler and fresher, with its lovely view and surroundings, the 
splendid pine trees of the Villa Borghese and the Villa Balestra, the 
fresh green of the gardens and vineyards and the as yet unordered grassy 
'spaces of the park in which it stands—and. still more> gives us the hope 
of being able to develop into something more worthy of our country, 

€ 
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with more space and resources at our command—it was impossible not 
to feel a real and deep regret at leaving the historic building with which, 
in however indirect a way, we had been connected for some fourteen years, 
A few* remarks on the ancestors of the present owners of the palace 
may not be without interest. The Odescalchi 1 were a family of 



I’lG.flJ V— Co^JarVARli OF TIKE I'ALAltn OnssCALCJU FJtOH HIE X'KJtei OF IiLhl BRITISH 

School, 


bankers in Como, w-ho settled in Rome in the Carnpo di Fiore, at the 
beginning of the Via del Pellegrino, early in the sixteenth century,* 

1 The following is the earliest record of them known to me. At the beginning of the 
right aisle of the rhurth of S. S.ibin*, in Hu* piivcment, is the tomb slab of Girolamo Odes, 
cakhb. merchant of Como, who died in 1518, at the age of 33, erected by his brother 
Giovanni Antonio. (Forcclla, IssHttom, vot. vit. p, 303. No. 607), Hitrimymo (Hacalcc 
iumtnti (stir) inugtrtmtt) fidti mtrcalstri in ifse attains) flarr prampto ioiannts) An 
laniui bint mfre»t{i) fratri potui! MbXl'fll tall/tidisl Attif(us(is\ t'iair 

dftn[ai) MXJtii. Cf. Ho jam, Cited supra, p, 69, n. 1*. 

1 la 1549 we find the brother* Bernardo and Battista Odescakhi p stid calledTnerth*nfr 
of Cortio. paying to tlw road hoard (mau&sri dell* strati*-) their contribution ocsasioti* 
uici nuprr rrwU et a peril el itufpH in Camp# Florae, qi it tendit a dido ca mp& Florae VfTJfU f 
plate am Aganis. (N'otaro Pellegrini in Arch iti'e di StaiQ, prot. 1451, c . fl}. The V 1a r| ti 
Baallari, which loccupies this position, had already been begun in the time of Clement VI I. 
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Among the payments recorded 1 in connection with the construction 
of the Loggia Uclle CosmogTafie of Pius IV. in the Vatican, on the west 
side of the Cortile di S. Damaso, is one of February 3rd. I5fi+ P for curtains 
to the loggia, to the heirs of Battista Odescalchi, no doubt one of the 
brothers just mentioned. 



Tic, Ifi. Couktyakd of the Palazzo ODttSCALCBI looking towards ttik rooms of 
tiie British School (on the second floor). 

The accounts of Pius IV. also show that the heirs of Battista 
Qdescalchi and their firm had undertaken the administration of the funds 
for the provision of building materials for the conversion of a part of the 

though it is a little difficult to see what other street than this could b* meant [louitiam. 
d*$h Scavi. ii. in. *33), 

1 The document, preserved at the Arckiivio di State, is an aecoiint boot kept by 
Piero GidVUJltli AloOtto r bishop o! Fwtt P tha Pope'i maestro rii Camera. It i£ tiled by 
* Untpiti, Si&na digit Scati* iii- 214. " Agli hcredi di M- Battista OdeseaJdll vrudi 42 

b(aipcchi) 30 p(er) pagamento di caanc 142 di lela t»tt;mc p(eri fame le cortine 

snanzi k COSmegrahe della loggia soprani del Pal (a}™ Apo^tobjco/ 
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baths of Diocletian into ihc church of S. Maria degli Angel! and the 
Cistercian monastery attached to it. 1 

Franzini (Pal alia Proterttm Romame Ur bis, 1596, A. 13) has a view 
of the Palatium I)(omi)nor(iau) LodcsuiLum ($k) no doubt the building 
then situated in the Campo di More/ though there is no building ol the 
kind to be seen there now the houses being of more recent date. 

The statue figured by De Cavalkriis may, of course, very easily 
have passed out of the possession of the family before they rame 10 then 
present palace. 

In 1645 Benedetto Odescalchi. who was born in 1&11 at Como, 
and was thus a member of another branch of the family, was created 
Cardinal by Innocent X, Hi* palace was situated near S, Catering dd 
Fuiiari- 3 In 1676 he became Pope His nephew, Don Lino, was made 
a prince of the Holy Roman Empire, and after the Pope's death in xfiSg, 
was grant cd the title of Duke of Sirraio. The Pope, too, attached the 
title of Duke to the fief of Ceri, which Don Hvio had bought. For the 
subsequent history of the family, cf. supra, pp. i & 


APPENDIX OF DOCUMENTS. 

No, L—1-1 *tract from the qt Sale of Zagarqlq, Golosh a # Gallicand 

AND PASS fc HAND, 13 V Pi FKI RATSCtSCO CQLOHNA TO CARDINAL LuDOVICU 

Ludovisi. 

sS September, 1622. (Arch, Cdwrw, xxviti. 31). 

The passage quoted sets out the necessity of selling the estates above referred 
to* together with the palace in Home, to pay the creditors, 

1 Lannam. Storm dcgH Scavi, ill. S|0. For notices of other members uf the family sec 
id. i\\ 24, Fmcella, op, tit> vn], vjj, p. 303. No. 6i t ; vel. Sv. p. -254. No. G45. 

* The staiua ignoii Prineipii in urdibux Qdzscolehi [De CfLVallcxus, ii L iv, PL 99. 
Relnach. klpertm™, ii, 571, 7) is no longer in the family collection, tt may be the 
third described on p, 331 of voJ. iil. of the Documtnti Inediii (Inv. 1713] as altra status 
aIt a pal, to di passetto, nuda di prtlc t gambe, ton um pan no awoitelo di dietro, edit din 
twee w e ttita moderns di Augwto t # %l restart# antico di tnanirra wdinaria, though ihe 
Statue described in the inventory is more likely to be Clnrac* qiOa, 2336A (5G3. R], which 
is now in Madrid (Hilbner. No, 73). 

* Dr str. dr la vilte dr Rome {ibyo)+ p. 33! (par F, D. P.)= Deseine. Rotn* Xfodrrne, 
(1713]. p. 499 - Le petit Palais isol£ proche cette l^li 1 *? Catering dei Fuaari'i serl tf 
d p hab] ration li Don Livio Odrtcalcfn, Due dc Ccftj it dr Draccia-no, ft Novell du Pape 
Innocent XI., ejui y dttnrura plus dc vmgt-Cmq atut, du tetiis qu'il filoil Cardinal (1643-7G}. 
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p, 3. Cui pmciudido 1 cum rcparari nequeat nisi mediants aliquorum ex dictis 
bonis ulienationc, residuo remsuientc pro dictis fid(&oomima>is ct primogeniture 
ut in fra , ex quo facta excusstonc compcrtutn sit non adesse tot bona ex quibus diet) 
creditores satisfied possint, ultra dictis vinculis, primogeniture ct lid(noomnus>is 
supposita, vid(elice)t cast rum Zagarolae, La Colanna, Gallicano, Passarano et )1 
Palazzo di Roma. 

Ko. XI*— Extract from the Pope's prrmission for tee safe referred to in 
No. I. 27 ScUembrc 1632- (Arch. C&lonna, IN. 5). 

Pietro Fran(ecsejo Colonna Duca di Zagarolo Cl ha esposto . . * 

Et se bene p(er) sodisfattione di detti debiti esso Duca ha uenduto il Palazzo 

posto nella Piazza dcili santi ApoStoti al R“' Ludouico Cardinal Ludouisio Nostro 
Vepotc, con tulto do il prezzo di esso con altri effetti empiegati in quests wdisfattionc 
non l ’hastate a gran lunga per pagarc i Credited; et essendosi esse risoluto di 

uotcr dare sodisfflttione alii suoi Crcditori, et usdre uua volt* di lanti futadii et 

molesde et int&rusuiij et spese . . . si i risoluto con il conseglio de suoi Perili ueuderc 
ditto stilt0 (Zag&relo) tutto unite. 


No. Ill- Deed or Sale or the Palace hy Stefano Colons a to Card i sat. 

Flavio Chici. 

From the Arthivio Ckigi, volume marked Em, Sig. Card. Fla vie Chigi Li bio 

de Istramcnti P*. (1 only quote extracts). 

F. 198. Vcnditio Puiatii pro Em(inentissi)mo r>(oimno) Card(ina)le Flauto 

Chisio. t . ... „ J. 

Die vigesima nonu Decembris lfi6z (an obvious error for 1661) a Nat! tit roiitt - 

Akxnudri 7"" anno Septimo (Nolaio Paluzzi A, C.) 

Cum Clur(ae) mem(oriac) Don Pompeius Columna Princeps Gallicani in testamenlo 
p(er) ipsum condito clause, et sigillato, et in actis mets eonsignato sub die 3 mensis 
januarii proximi secuti, et stante eius obiiu sub die 6 eiusdem itjwrto, ct publicato, 
jure Legati, ct alias omni alio mcliori tnodo reliquerit Eroin(entissi)mo et k(evcren- 
dissi)mo D(omino> Flavio Tituli S(anct>c Marine dc Populo S(anct>e Romnnae 
Vicclesiae Prcstiytero Cardinal; Chisio nuncupate S(anctissi)mi D(ommi) N(ostai) 
Paine secundum cement ex (nitre germane nepoti usum Irucluuni totius Pa lat h 
eiusdem cl(arae) memoriae) Principis Don Pompei positi Rnmac in Hates, et e 
cnnspcctu llasiltcae S(anc)tor(um) duodedm Apostolorum, vita ipsius Em(uwmissi)tm 
Card i Palis durante, cum one re stmper rctmendi unum Appartameittim eiusdem 
I’alatii pro lll(uslrissi)m e et R(everen«Ji^)imo Dnojncobo Ninio eiusdem S(aoctisai>ni 
Il(ommi) N(ostri) Fnpae Cuhicu!(ario) Pr(iv>to id quocumque future statu d(.ct)i 
lH(ustrissi)mi ct R(evcrendissi>mi D(omini) Nini; Heredtm uero suum umversalem 
• imtitucrit lll(ustri5si)mum et Exc(ellentissi)mum D(ominum) Don Stephanum 


1 Jj* to the finances of the family. 
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Columnar Dueem BassaneHi Ill(ustri£si)mt et Exc{eilenti£M)mi D(omini) Don Julii 
Claris Columnae Carbognani principis fiiium. diet usque Efmn(cnrissi)mus Dfomimis) 
Cardinal^ ususfructus d(ict)i Falatu ad formam d(ict)i Lcgati,, et Exc(et]entiss3)rmjs 
l>(orninus) Dtuc Dan Stephanos proprietatis eiusdem Palatii, ncenon alionim bonorum 
hereditariorum d(icl)i cl. me, Principis Don Pompei p(er) eadem acta mci supra- 
scripii) possessions respective adept! fuerint, Idtmque Emin(entissi)miis D(ormiuu) 
Cardinalis cupiens iusto titulo praefatum Palatium eriam quoad proprietaEem ? ac 
in perpetuum, una cum Domo retro dictum Palatium in Via Cursus ingressum babente 
pariter hereditaria d(ic)ti cL me. Principis l>on Fompci pro Emin(entt)a sua, suisque 
heredibus acquirere, requisivit eundem Ill(ustrissi)mum et K(everefldi-*si}mum 
Djoiftmum) Ducem, mediant* Emin{cntissi)mo et R(evErendbsi)mo Domino Sfortia 
Titoh S' 1 Salvatora in Laura S u Romanae Ecctesiae Prcsbytero Cardiiiali Falla vicino, 
ad sibi Fropiietatem d(ic)ti Palatii ac praedictam Domum respective vendendas 
pro iusto pretio; Unde suprad(ictu)$ Exc(dJentissi)mus D(omiruis) Dux atque etiam 
d(ictu)s Ex(ccl!cntissi)mus D(ominus) Prineeps eius Pater occurrentes desideriis 
(L tqS) citiindem Emin(entissi)mi D(omini) Card i units Chisii, atquc considerantes 
cgmdem Emin^entissijmum D(nmtnum) Card male m Chisium usufmetuarium d(ict)E 
Palatii annum agere trigesimum primum, sc, Deo optimo maxi mo concedentc, iuxta 
eorum^ et commune omnium desidertum longevum (ore sperantes^ se prymptos 
txhibuerint Palatium quoad profdetatem, Et Domum praefatae Emin(entk)e suae 
pro pretio a d. Ernin(entissi)mo Domino Cardinal? Fallavicino dedarando vendere, 
et alienare, et respective eirkm uenditiom ut infra consenting Idemque Emin(entissi)- 
mus Dominus Cardinalis Pallavicinus maturttc considers tionts [s£e] omnibus his, 
quae in pracmissis consideranda sunt, atque sumpta neoessaria informations tam 
vaJoris dicti Paiatiij et Domus, quam usus fructus d. Emin(entissi)mrj D(omino) 
Card in a] i Chisio ul supra lcgati h alioroin que uerum d- Palatio, et Domtll incumbcn- 
rium,ac ukerius fructusquos ds,Exc(elEentissi)mus Dfomintrs) Dux annuotim percipere 
poterit ex infra diccndo pretio de present! sibi solvendo, aliisque omnibus desuper 
ficcessariis proponent verutn et iustum pretium di. Falatii quoad proprictatem, ac 
& Domus esse sculorum viguiti quinque millinm m(one)tae Romanae huiusmodique 
propositions uti iusta.et eaque [srejtam u dfonunjo Em(incntissi)mo Domino Cardinal] 
Chisio, quom a dd 11 Exfcellentissijoiis DD* Principe^ et Duce acceptata ? ei approbata, 
modo intendant supra d ta venditionc ud lostnimcnti celebrationem devemre etc. 

F. 1^9. Quotation fiow the Papal mammt, dated 5 1 Dec. 1661, mtfkmrin% the sale. 

La proprielit del Fala^o hereditaria dd detto Frindpe de GaJlicano poito 
nella Piazza di S(an)ti ApostoF t et una Casa contigua at d(ett)o Pstlazzo che corns- 
pond* a! Gorso appresso i beni del R(everendissi)ma Card(ina)l .Mandni ct altri suoi 
noti confins, 

F. 200. Consent by the Camera ApastMica (23 Dec. l6^i). 

Jpsum Palatium, quod pro eonbnibus habet ab uno latere uersus Monastcrium 
seu Canventum R(everendomm) Pat rum S (l Marcel]], viam publicum, et bona 
D(ominonim) de Afandosi[s h ab alb siliam viam, sive vicum^ reiro praefatam Domum * 
ut infra vendendam, et Domas Emin ,M et R* 1 D. Cardinslis eE alionim de ^ancinis, 
demon Domum praefatam retro dictum Palatium in Via Cursus ingressum habentem 
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iuxta bona versus platcam S" Maid (Megiatae Ikelesiac S^ Mame m 
ct versus Flataeam S Marc.Ill boirn M(u5trissi)mi R(ev«cudl530mi D(ommi) Abbatis 
Dominici (I, ^Saluetti, SCanctissilmi D. H, P^e tarn Artananim Secretary 
Quae tlomus est (ut asseritur) gravata annuo censu Scutonnti dectm n^oneji a). 
ad fauorem ^evcrcndissimontm) Patrum f?“ Marias Aiaceli pro celebmtione Mis- 
smnjm vigore testament! Conditi p(er) q(uQuda)m Franoscam Gszaun de Quintus 
et Instrument! ciusdcm census ex peomflS hereditary eiusdem acqrnto jJtf], ct p^er) 
qfuondajm Hutium, et Scbastianum de Jordtmis olim Dominos d(ict> Domus super 
ea imnositi ct Instruments rogats sub die 17 Septembns 1579 scnp(to) (?) pter) 
acta qCuonda)mJo(aimJs) Dominic! Pcraoca Curiae Capitoln Not am, ac etiamgravata 
annut. Ouionc scutorum dnodedm m{onc)t{a)e ad (avorem d(ictorum) K(evtrcn- 
diisirnorum) Patrum 5 “ Marcelli, quorum Consensus quatenus opus sit et non abas 
de quo supra reservatus sit et esse ccnseatur, quatenus tamen, ductus) canon supper 
d' Domo existat d-q* (?) Eminfentissi mus) D(ommus) Cardinal* Kmptof ad id legitime 
teneatur, ct non alias s(icut) de quo supra salvisaliis tam d(kt> Falatu, quam Dotnu^ 
oluribus. et verioribus confinibus si qui sint quandoeumque expnmentur, et speem- 
cant [*fel et present! Instmmentoper me Notarium quandocumque addend* unacum 
omnibus et singulis statuis, et Picturis immobilibus, afiixis, seu infix* tam in Nicchus, 
et Scabs, quam in alio quovis loco commdem Palatii, et DonUJs « qu< &unt Ltulm 
amovibilibus, nec non cum omnibus ct singulis impannatis, et vitnatis, ac tota, ct 
iniegra quantitate aquanim, in cisdem Fahtio, et Domo, ac illorum torUbbus, et 
alibi ad praesens fluentibus, font! bus, vasibus aquarum, et d(ictanun) aquarum 
juribus, curiibus. et dematfombi*, prout ab eo dflctaje aqu(a)e prouidcntur, ct 
sibi compeuint, vd compete^ possunt, ncc non omnibus, ct sniguhs et quibusoimque 
bonis infixis, quae d(u:t)us Exc- d(ictus) Dux nornmibus .quibus sup™ into 
dfictum) Palatium, ct Domum pariter habet et ad cum quomwlocumquc spectant 
ct pertinent inter confinifli pmeiaUi etc. 


iY —Will of Posipeo Colons 

Tes (amentum Bon(ac) Me{monne) h>r(cc 1 knti>i-i)mi 
l J (ri)n(d)pis D. Pompd Columnar 
Die 6 Jan(ua)nl 1661 

D. Thomas Palutius A(postolicae) C(amcrae) N(otarius) 

Aperitio Testament! O(arae) Me(mcriac) P(ri)ncipu D* Pompci Columnac 
Die Sexta Januarii i*&i t bora sexta noctis 
Actum Rome in Palatio hereditario d{ict)i Exc(ellcntissi)mi p(omim) P(n)n(ci)pis 
Gallicani posito in Platca BasiUcae S(anct)c-r(um} Duodccim Apostolorum. 
Pompeo Colonna 6glio del Duca Pier Francesco Colonna. 

II mb corp<> fatto cadavere voghc sia sepelhto nella Quesa di Santi Apostoli 
con gli altn rcii&i Antccessoifi * - » 


* airtA, Capittfino. vol 60 [xlv.) Testamenta + etc. 1^43 1671. 
AfpostaLLtaej Cjamcrac) Notans. 
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Alla Santitu di N(ostro) Sig(no)re tascia un Crorifisso, cite time un mondo per 
Omloggio, c questo non come Pupa, im come a Fabb Ougi, perche resti ntlla casa 
Cbtgi, Item air Em(inentisd)mo Stg(nor) Card(ina)!c Chigi l’usufrutto di tatto il 
Palazzo in uita sua con peso di tenergli sempre un appartamento per Monsig(no)re 
Giacomo N'ini in qualunque state si ritrouara, a] quale andie lascio una trabbaechia 
tli tela d oto bianche, che e il (lititneoto elic era della camera scam. 

Item al Sig(nor) Cmrd(inale) Paliaureino lascio li libri tanto stampati, come 
manuscritti sua vita durante douendosi poi restituirli all' Heredt. 

In tntti I’altri beni ... casali, feudi ecc, istituisco faccio, voglio che sia, , . , 
isomino e scrivo ntio Hertde Universale II sig. Don Stefano Cnloniia Duea di 
Bassano. In Roma It 3 Gcnnaro 1661. 

Codifilli Copia. 

Die quinta Januatii ifidi, 

Cf>didHam]u Jure legati, et alias o(mn)i mel(b)ri modo reliqtik D(omtno) Fran¬ 
cisco Portio dcGagliano in Aprutio, uita tantum eiusrfem |)(omini) Kran(ci$)ci durante 
et man ultra Domum nuncupatum il Casino contiguam et retro Palutium dfiet>i 
Ex(cc 11 entissi)mi D(omirt) PHncipis respondents in Via Cursus Juxta suos fines 
ubi ad presens Idem D, Fr.. n (cis)cus 1 nimbi tat, ipsoq(ue) Domino) FWcisJco 
defuncto cadum Damns ml htredem revertatur. 


No. V. —Sale of the Palace to Baldassabe Odrscaicitj, 

(Arcbivio Chigi, Libm degli Istromenti i 7W -6, No, 13; Francesco MartortUi 
Notario), F. 6S V ? repeated, F. 8-5. 

Si asserisce p(er) verita che la ch(iara) me(mona) dell Em(inentissim)o et R{ev- 
erendissi)m° Sig(W)r(e) Cardfuialc) Flavio Chigi col sua testament* a per to negli 
atti del Ftauceschtni, oggi di me Martaretfi li 13 7*' 1693 ■ - • oucro sottoponesse 
I intiera sua Eredita, e Bent Ereditarij, qudli unitamente di'esistono in Roma, et 
in t(u)Ko lo Stiito Eccleskstico, eccettnando !i beni csistenti ml dominie d(e)| Ser- 
(enissijmo Grandttca di Toscana, alia Primogenituia del Ecc(el!entisst)ma Casa 
Chigi . , . pfer)Donaz(ion)ei}TevocabiIe inter vivos rogato negl’attidi me medc{si)mo 
.Martnrclli allora i! Palazzi Not (arms) A{posto]icac) C(umcrac) li 19 Ciugno 1662 
et success!vam(en)te appwata, e confermata dalla S<anta) ]f(emoria)di Alessfnndrio 
PP. vii. con sue Breve speciale Spcdito li so Sctt(emb)re d(e)]| a stesso anno i66 z . 
F. 69 . , , e tra gli efctti hisciati dal d(ttt)o EmCutentissiJtno Sig<no)re Card(ina)le 
il Palazzo grande situate a Piazza et into turn la V(ertcrabile) Chieia dc SS. ApostoJi 
cbe costa di tr* oppartamend Terreno, e due Nobili, Gintine, Cucinc, sottoietti 
alfitabili, giardino al pare d(e]l p(ri)mo appartamento mobile, rimesse ncl Cottile 
con commodo p<er) la biada sopra tc med{esim)e J diversi Commodi d'acqua nel Cortile, 
Giardino e cudne come meglio in appresso si specificariet altri commodi so Her rand 
e scalla nd Cantone passato il Giardino p(er) andare a I Vicolo di S. Marcello, e dalla 
parte di sopra un Ritncssone grande sotto I’appartamento nobile jwssato I’arco e 
dietro dalla parte d(e)l Vicolo, che tendc a S. Rotnuaido, altm Rimesra con due 
Porte con mtKanim sopra, eonfinantc dalla parte dell 'Areo col Palazzo del Sig(no)re 


\ 
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Ouch A!temps, e Chiesa dclk Madonna di Loreto, oue prcscntemente abito IT-mfin- 
enrissmijo Sig(uD>rc Card(ina)l(e) Ddei, dalla parte del Vicolo del Piombo oo! Palazzo 
del to fll Niueis oggi spettantc a IP Accademia di Francia, dalla parte del Cor isle 
eon detta Academia, it Giardino di d{ett)o Palazzo, auanti la Fbzza pub{blic> 
di SS. Apostolij die fa confine, e uolta al ukolo di S. Marcello, dove ha p(er) confine 
I'altro Palazzo dctto della famiglk, che si dice in appresso^qual palazzo gTandc fc steto 
daU anno 16946110 id p(rese}nte ntenuto in loca^donc daff Ill(ustrissi}ma et Exofellen- 
tissi)mo £ig(no)re Duca di Bmcciano p{er) annua piggione ds sc(udi) 1600 compresso 
PaltTO Ln£r(a^iitt)o Palazzo dctto d(e)Ha Famiglia, et Casetta. 

Altro Palazzo detto della FanugUa contiguo al sopradescrltto, che confina dalla 
parte del Vicolo (F. 69) di 5. Marcello col la Sta.Ha del d(etto) Palazzo grande, c cor- 
ri-Hponde al cofso inoontro la v(entrabile) Chiesa di S. M{ari)a in via Lata e confina 
daJP altra pane nel Carso colla Co(mpagni)a della Y(enerabsle) Archkonfraternity 
di S. Cftfcerina dt Sienae di dietno col Giardino del d(ett)o Palazzo, c queslo seconds 
Palazzo delb Famiglk contiene due Apportamenti, e Batteghn sotto con Mcz&umii 
compreso parimente in dfett)a locazbne. AJtm Casetta al Corso incontro il Palazzo 
Panfili, cbe contkne due Appartamcnti, Eottcga sot to Cortilt ctm Fontana, Cucinuita 
^opm d(eit)a Fontana, e Cantina confimmte da urm Parte colli Beni del Gipitolo 
ds 5. Maria in Via Lata, dalF altra parte col d(ell)a Palazzo dell' Accademia di 
Francia salvi altri compresa similm(cn)ie nella sud(dctt)a locazione. Et csstmdo 
now, die la Cb(bra) Memorial) del 5%£nor) Duca D(on) Uvb Odescoko 
nel suo Tcstasnento aperto al di & Sett FB . 1713, p(er) gli atti allora del Caiol" 
njrgi del De Sanctis Not(ari)o Cap(itoH)no ordinasse all 1 Hl(ustrisi)mo et Eecfelien- 
tissijmo Sig(nor) Duca D(on) Baldassamc Odcscalco suo Fretle istituito ds douer 
numtetsere in Roma la Casa aperta, coiitinuandQ a ruenere il sud(dctto) Palazzo 
spettante al 1' Eccivsi Casa Chigr p dome lo stesso Ece(dlentissi)mo Sig(nor) Duca D. 
Uvio abstava, come si £ decto sin dall' anno 1694, e isolendolo compnire So pemiettcs^e 
di prenderc del Cap!tali dalb sua ErcdiCip a riserua de Feudi c Ville P o Corpi di 
decoto c Ddizie come, pita diffissamente leggesi nd d(ctt)o Tcstam{en)to come 

so(pra) aperto al qtaulc.- ir Aversdo dunqut il pre(dett)o Ecc(eBentissi)mo Sig.(nor) 

Duca Dfbn) Baldct^sarre Ddescalco con la bnga abitazsone del sud(detto) PaJftz(zo) 
formato il ponsicro di venire all 1 eSetiiua Com pm di qudlo co suoi sudd(ctti) 
annessi oelb forma, cbe lo ha goduto,egode presentam(cn}te a tenorodcHa locaz{ion)e, 
al ibia pertanto bttonc fareb richfesta all" IH{ii5tnssi)mo et Ecc(dlentissi)mo Sig(no)rc 
P(ri)n(ci)pc D(on) Agostino Chigi odiemo Possessore delta d(ett)a Primogenitura della 
sua Kcctna Casa, con il quale e stata eflettivam(cn)tt stabilita la compra t vendiui 
dd dCettJo Palazzo, p(er) il presso, e condizione infra ride., cht la uendila dd d(ctt)o 
Palazzo, e sitddfetto) annessi debba segusre p(er) il prezzo comsenuto di scudi tiouan- 
lamila. 

F. 70i (The prie^- was to he paid in two instalments of 45,000 soldi each, and 
for five vetirs she Duke was to pay to Prince Chigi the usual rent of 1,600 scudt, 
1 he repairs being undertaken by the latter.) 

* F’ 106, Copsa 1 della verifies fatta da Gio(vanni) P(iet>o MinelH Arcb(itetto) 

1 -j-h cr c another copy of ttiia document in the Aichsvio Odesealchi {xxxv. A* tji 
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del Chigi,Egidio Malcscoiti Arch(iietto) dell 1 Odescaldii delle otto oncie di acqua 
felloe — fa mo&tra a nunT sci fonlanc rio£ due sopra la loggia^et unandla Ringliieia 
delappartamento, e do, tre nd gmrdino— e dell s oncia di Acqua Verginie ed a taF cftetto 
st 4 abato il Bottino incontro TAccadenim di Francia uella strada del torso e precise 
nel nint one del vicolo dd Fiomboj e fu tnovata la fUtola di metallo della capacity 
di una onda* mesia al condotto cam(era)]e d{eit)o del Bufalo, ehe iende verso S. 
Marco, dett 1 acqua £ condottata con condom di Piombo c posta nel terrapicno T 
e ua a Egoruiire nella casetU di Piombo murata nel muro deHa (F. 107a} nominal 
cudna, et iul si diuLdc e mostra a due Fontsme. 
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FORGOTTEN FRAGMENTS OF ANCIENT 
WALL-PAINTINGS IN ROME. 

(Plus IIL-1X-) 

By Mrs- ARTHUR STRONG, D.Litt,, LL.D, 


II—The House in the Via de’ Cerchi. 

This second series of the neglected wall-paintings of ancient Rome 
follows on that published in the last number of these Papers (vol. vii. 
1914, p. 121 ff.). As before, the coloured plates are from water-colour 
drawings by Mr. F. G, Newton executed in the summer of 1913. The 
paintings, now reproduced on Plates III.-IX., adorn certain rooms in 
a private house in the Via de Cerchi. the back of which is built against 
the southern slope of the Palatine, while the front abuts almost on the 
structures of the north-cast end of the Circus Maximus ; its vestibule, 
indeed, must have touched the northern line of the road that ran between 
the outer walls of the Circus and the hill coinciding practically with 
the modern street. 1 

An absence from Rome of unexpected duration lias prevented me 
from' bestowing detailed study upon this group of paintings ; I must, 
therefore, rely partly on old notes and partly on the descriptions of the 
I This house has been identified, but withuut reason, with the Dotnu i Ctloliana of 
OHgtiln* 
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paintings of one of the rooms already given by Signor Marchetti, who 
published them with small and somewhat inadequate photographic blocks 
in Noiizie degli Scavi, 1892, p. 44 ff,, and by Professor Huelsen, who re¬ 
produced them in outline in Roem. Mitth., 1893, p, 2S9 ff. In the first 
paper ( P.B.S.Ii . vii. p p. 114) I was able, through the collaboration first 
of Mr. F, G- Newton and afterwards of Mr. H_ C. Bradshaw, student of 
our new Architectural Faculty, to give, where necessary, plans of the 
buildings where the paintings arc to be found. This time, much though 
I should have liked to include a new plan of this interesting house, it 
proved impossible, since the war and the exigencies of military service 
left our Architectural Faculty almost without students. But there are 
other difficulties, for the house, one of the most important in Rome, 
belonging as it does to the Palatine group, has of late been closed and 
made inaccessible, so that a fresh examination of its remains is at present 
impossible. When I wrote to colleagues at the American Academy, who, 
I knew, would generously give me any information available, the answer 
was that they ’ found the house and part of the street blocked up and 
apparently filled with earth/ 1 This state of affairs makes it the more 
imperative to publish paintings which had already deteriorated appre¬ 
ciably in the twenty-four yeans between the date of Signor Marchetti's 
photographs and that of Mr. Newton’s drawings. The archaeological 
authorities of Rome, overwhelmed by the wealth of material at their 
command, have long neglected this house, though it 50 well deserves 
to be definitely acquired for the Palatine and made into national property. 
[The above was written in March of this year. Since my return to 
Rome, I find that the house has been acquired by the Government and 
the farm buildings have been cleared out; but it remains closed. Miss 
van pcman, meanwhile, having also returned to Rome, has kindly 
put together, for an Appendix to this paper, the notes which she took on 
the brickwork of this house in 1913, reserving for a future article a more 
detailed discussion which will be accompanied by a new plan of the 
house and of the adjacent locality. 1 have also been able to trace bv 
the kind help of Mr. van Buren the photographs of the frescoes in one 
of the rooms of the house {room CJ referred to by Marchetti and Huelsen 

1 It should be noted that this haul happened once before. Huelsen in 1893 complains 
that the house, cleared fire years previously the presence of the German Emperor 1, 
bad bc?n again filled up with earth or rubbish ' for tbc «aJ» of belter pres-eri-ation/ 
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as having been taken in 1888 and since reported missing. The negatives 
had been mislaid in the icpoaUo n[ Signor Felice, photographer to the 
Pontifical Galleries, bv whose kind permission three of the photographs 
arc reproduced in Fig .'3 and on Plates VIII. and 1*- They make clear 
many details which have since become obliterated and thus form a 
useful supplement to Mr. ^sewton s drawings.2 

Fig. 1 reproduces the plan given by Marchetti, which makes clear 
the distribution of the rooms. The house seems to have been built round 


Fiej. I, 



an atrium —-perhaps with colonnade in centre—to the north of which open 
three rooms. A, B, C, much as in the so-called House of Livia on the 
Palatine, A staircase, now lost, probably led to a higher story on a level 
with the Palatine, 50 that at one time it was thought that the present 
* house might belong to the building immediately above and behind it, 
known as the Pacdagogium ; this, however, was set further back and 
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formed a separate 'building, the orientation of which, moreover, differed 
slightly from that of the house under consideration. 1 The paintings on 
Plates III., 1\ . and VI 11 ., IX. are in Room C, and, as stated above, have 
been published and described by Huelsen and Marchetti. The second 
series on Plates V.-VIL in a corridor (D) behind A, B, C are quite 
unknown and were discovered by Mr, Newton. 

Hoorn C, which I shall describe first, must, from the subject of 
its wall-paintings—a number of slaves preparing to wait at table—have 
been the triclinium or dining-ronm. Its maximum breadth is 615 m,, 
narrowing at the entrance, where the walls each have a projection of 
o’2# m., to 5-85 m." The length of the room is 8*15 m. Its present height 
is 11-50 m., but at a height of 5 65 m. from the ground there arc traces of 
brackets of travertine which evidently supported the floor of an upper 
room. The brickwork is excellent. Marchetti pronounced the whole 
house to be of the period of Septimius Scverus, which is also the view 
of Miss van Deman, while C. Visconti and Huelsen attributed it to 
that of the Antoninus. Ihe style of the painting carries on the tradi¬ 
tions, as w 2 shall see, of the first century, so that if the brickwork can, 
as it seems, be jiroved to belong to the second, or, as others think, to 
as late as the third century, a revision of our present system of dating 
wall-paintings will become essential, since the styles must have lasted, 
with few variations, much longer than had been supposed. 

I"hc paintings on the wall of the lower chamber arc fairly well 
preserved on the left long side {Plate Ill,, compare Figs. 2, 5 and Plate 
VIII ), less well on the right [Plate IV., compare Plate IX.). On the 
narrow end-wall nothing remains. The colours are laid on a fine 
plastering about 02 ra. thick, which, owing to its too great smoothness 
of surface at the back, became detached in large flakes, thus accounting 
according to Marchetti, for the loss of much of the painting. The 
subjects of both long walls being practically identical, with only trifling 
variations of detail, they are best considered together. 

The architectural background of the design belongs to the type 

1 van Dcm ‘W, however, seems to think 1 hit the new passage* m the hack 
explored by Mr. Newton may have belonged tp a lower story 0 J (he P*ed*cacium and 
in effect the corridor,as maybe wen on Marchctti s plan (where I have marked it with a 
Dj, had a different orientation from that of the house. 

1 The projection is visible m the photo# on the left of Plate VIIL Fig. i and on th* 
right of Plate VIIJ. Fig. z, and is dearly indicated in plan at the bottom if Pig L z. 
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familiar from the second style of Pompeian painting ; on the recessed 
part of the long walls the scheme is as follows :— 

The usual low skirting-board, which is an integral feature of the 
architectural style h is wanting, unless, indeed, as Huelsen surmises, it 
was supplied by some marble incrustation that has now totally dis¬ 
appeared. Above the line of I he skirting-board a ptane is drawn in 
vanishing perspective to a depth of about -40 m.; at this distance from 
the front runs a high podium, with central opening flanked by groups of 
tw r o columns resting on high pedestals. It is difficult in the present con¬ 
dition of the painting to make out the exact construction intended by 
the artist ; in his drawings Mr. Newton, faithful to his usual programme, 
shows the pictures in their present condition, weather-steins included. 



Fid. 2 . 


without any attempt at restoration ; but with the help of the photos 
taken in and of one of Huelsen's outlines, reproduced in Fig* 2, it 
appears that the podium projected at regular intervals, forming pedestals 
for further groups of columns. Above the ledge of the podium the 
intercolumnations were left open. On each side of the central niche the 
vista discloses a curving wall with rich cornice. Midway between cornice 
and podium a female head is painted wearing a nimbus and rising from the 
calyx of a flower—a favourite Augustan device that recalls the H Clytie, 
According to Huelsen the spaces of the lateral intereolumnations were 
* partially filled by a panel framed within dark pilasters. All this is now 
very indistinct, though a capricorn—another favourite Augustan device— 
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is still clearly to be made out on the upper part o| the supposed panel 
above the heads of the fourth and the seventh figure and presumably 
occurred also above the second and fifth.' The tall pedestals are 
composed of a high entablature between rich mouldings and of a block 
resting on a heavily foliated basis which in its turn rests on a square 
plinth. The plain parts of middle block and of entablature show traces 
of various forms of ornament (fantastic animals ?) now difficult to make 
out. Festal garlands are looped up above the central intcrcolumnation.* 
A central niche flanked by groups of columns was repeated on the 
shallow projections on each side of the entrance. 

Wo plainly have here a background borrowed from an earlier phase 
of the architectural style; the screen of columns produced the illusion of 
space beyond and behind it, and was at the same time calculated to let 
m, as A were, a flood of fight into the room. The character of podium 
and columns shows that we have here the ordinary threefold horizontal 
division common to these architecture pictures ; at the top, therefore, 
width is entirely lost, we may assume that an architrave rati above the 
columns at some distance below the actual line of the ceiling so as to 
ghc the effect of a continuous strip of sky seen above the colonnade. 51 

Lighl figures, live of which are still extant, move in front of this 
architectural background : I shall describe them in their order from left 
to right ;— 

1 [lig. 3). Between the columns pictured on the projection of the wall 
on the left a figure, clad in a tunic that reaches to a little below the knee 
is seen hurrying forward with his right hand extended, and holding in 
his left a short staff with round knob. This is the tricliniarch or master 
of ceremonies, who is evidently imagined advancing from the dining¬ 
room to invite the guests assembled in the atrium to walk in and be 
seated at table. On the floor in front and behind him are utensils of 
uncertain shape and purpose. 


J Bath MaxcTietti and Hiclscn interpret tins design as a hinrocamu W th 
bead With horn, and beard js still quite distinct, and may be .Ccninthc philnh S S 
1 Only faintly discernible in Mr. Newton's drawing, f fir ptl 

J Fairly dose analogies seem offered bv the oia-n cfi-mm,!,. „« n._ _ 
garlands of the House of Livu on the Palatine, and bv the dtcomtioiu " ^ ?' 

comdor m the house from the Fantcsina (Terme Museum Raont Xl\ HelbW 
both these instances, however, the columns, which ate oi a much |io] nf ™ ^ Hj 1 *" 

tT -1? «r 1 wi«w 

flbov^ which runs an unbroken irieze adomed with paintings K ™ L 
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2, 3, 4 (Plates III. and VIII,). On the recessed part 0/ the left wall art 
three more serving men dressed like the tricliniarch; the one in the 
centre advances quietly from without into the room, and is seen in full 
face holding between his hands a long garland to be offered to one or 
tit her of the guests. On the left is another servant holding a viaftpa or 
table-napkin, which it was the custom to offer to guests on entering 



Fig. j^The Tjuclxsiajich. 
Plate II!., left} 


the dining-room. This man ha* evidently entered from the Gjjening 
resembling a side-wing on the extreme left ; he is shown nearly facing 
with a movement of the arm towards the centre. Lying on the floor 
on t In- left is an object composed of a long hairy tail mounted in a split 
hoof, evidently a fly-flapper made of the tail and hoof of an ox, the 

H 
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wiuscariunt bubulum of Mirtial (xiv. 71}, Similar fly-flappers are 
frequently represented oq reliefs amongst sacrificial utensils, 1 On the 
right a third servant is seen in profile moving towards the centre and 
holding in his left hand a dish or basket of fruit; on the floor in front 
of him is a high box possibly containing silver or cutlery. 

5, 6, 7 (R. wail, Hates IV. and IX.). Figure 5 i$ missing ; figure 6 
repeats figure 3, and was restored by Huelsen as wearing a wreath which, 
however, has now vanished, and which Mr. Newton has accordingly left 
out in his drawing. Figure 7, on the right, holding a viappa, repeats the 
motive of 2, but is turned more in profile towards the centre. At the foot 
of the column between 6 and 7 is a box for plate or cutlery (?) similar to 
the one noted on the opposite side. 

8. (On the projection of the right wall,} Of this figure only the calf 
and foot of one leg are visible, but these are sufficient to show that a 
tricliniarch exactly balancing the one on the opposite side, and, like him, 
moving towards the atrium as if to invite the guests to enter, was also 
depicted here. Behind him on the floor arc two sandals, probably for 
the use of the guests. 

The floor is painted dark green, against which the light-yellow 
podium, supposed to be of marble, 1 is pleasantly relieved; the columns 
seem to be dark red ' the flesh parts of the men are brown. They are 
clad in white, short girt tunics [tunica siiccincta) and over these each of 
the men seems to. wear long purple bands, resembling stoles, falling to 
each side and joined just below the neck by a cross-piece. The close-cut 
locks and dean-shaven faces of the attendants are in keeping with the 
first-century character of the painting, to which we shall now return* 

The architectural background imitates, as we have seen, the second 
Pompeian style, but the life-size figures moving in front of it are a feature 
unknown to Pompeian art, and a word must be said as to the manner 
in which they are introduced. The central open space and the side- 
wings recall certain corresponding features in the decoration of the 
House of Li via, where, however, the openings at the sides disclose the 
perspective of a street, while the central gap is filled by a vista-picture 

1 Eg . on the cornice Cf the temple Of VrapA&Lan; on a fragment *>J cornice at Ostia; 
on a basis in the Hilwo delle Ter me (room XX, No, 670) and an a relief in the garden 
Of the same Museum p etc. 

* According to Uneven an imitation of alabaster is intended. 
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containing a mythological subject intended perhaps for an easel picture* 
since this ideal landscape can have no connection with the street scenes 
of the sides. In our house the design is simpler and more homogeneous ; 
it merely suggests some gallery or loggia at the back of the wall, whence 
the figures move quite naturally into the room. No similar device* it 
is true* is known at Fompei* but other examples now lost may have 
existed in Rome, where many more varieties of style were probably 
current than in a small provincial town. Whatever the date of the 
house, we cannot be blind to the fact that the decoration of this room 
derives from an early phase of the architectural style ; this is confirmed 
by the simple poses and well-balanced movements of the figures whose 
clean-shaven faces and cut of hair have already been shown to be in the 
fashion of the first century. 1 

The figures arc placed with great skill, so as to contribute to that 
illusion of circumambient space that was otherwise lacking* There is 
no doubt that the figures give actuality to the architecture, just as the 
various objects scattered about the floor are nicely calculated to help 
the illusion of depth. At the same time it is easy to criticise and to 
object that it is in doubtful taste to adorn the walls of a room with 
figures of * waiters/ or to show an untidy collection of miscellaneous 
objects on the floor. Those who are now learning to admire the severe 
and stately art of imperial Rome naturally look with disfavour upon 
subjects like the present—the outcome of a certain frivolous strain in 
Hellenistic art and taste of which even a more outrageous example is 
afforded by the utfapiuTo? 0 F the 1 unswept floor/ done in mosaic by one 

1 Marchetti points out that a strife of paintings with similar subjects was discovered 
in a house near the Latcran in I7B0 and published in 1783 by G- M. Cassini {Pittwn Antich* 
fiirouflif neilo scaio aperto di ording di iV. S. FiO Sttio in una vigna fltCtintQ U l' Osptdfllff di 
S . Girtirartmin Lnfmnro, Anno 1780): the house has long since d Ls&ppeared: it contained a 
Spacious loggia Or .^alUria decorated with fi series of figures carrying tray* with various 
eatables (sucking-pig, thicken, fruit, cereals, etc,) anti one dispensing wine, each enclosed 
in a tall panel. Of the seven figures discovered (and published by Cassini) apparently only 
two and portions oE a third survived. As far as can be judged from engravings of the 
period of 1783, the action seems somewhat akin to that of our ■ waiters, 1 though Cassini or 
one of bis collaborators may be right in deducing from the Rorgeousness of the garments, 
and the character of the objects which they carry, that the figures are not ordinary 
servants but rather ministrants in a scene of ritual. The three extant figure? (of which 
one is thought to be female) are nowin Naples (Guida fiutstk. p. 5G, n. 183 Inv. 
t 284-6), where they are attributed to the third-fourth century; in any case they would be 
considerably later than ours, The garments are adorned with heavy medallions em¬ 
broidered with pearls. 
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Sosos of Pergamon, the memory of which was handed down by ancient 
art critics for the admiration and example of posterity. A replica or 
imitation of this unsavoury unswept floor is known from the mosaic 
in the Late ran signed by the Greek Herakleitos, in which every kind 
of table refuse is represented: chicken bones, bits of meat and lobster, 
snails, vegetable refuse, nuts, and half-eaten fruits, and the mice nibbling 
at these remnants—to such a depth of artistic depravity could the search 
for naturalism bring people otherwise endowed with such consummate 
good taste as the Greeks. Our painting, with its waiters and scattered 
table utensils, is an interesting reminder of what could be attempted by 
clever Greek house decorators working for Roman patrons belonging to 
fashionable Philhellenic circles. 

While a certain element in our pictures lends itself to the reproach 
brought against them by a writer in the Builder, of being ' crude, vulgar; 
and commonplace,’ 1 it must not be forgotten on the other hand that 
the spatial distribution of the figures against an architectural background 
invests them with peculiar interest, not only for the study of ancient 
painting, but also in view of the application of similar principles to modern 
decoration, with its new striving after illusions of space, Another 
merit, derived from the earlier Pompeian styles, resides in their simple 
homogeneous character. The recapture of this quality is also a modern 
aim : everywhere we see the beginnings of a reaction from the discordant 
and illogical decoration which long allowed pictures of different styles 
and periods to hang side by side by means of cords from nails or rods 
over a patterned wall-paper; of an attempt at a saner method of 
decoration by means of wall-paintings or of panelled pictures. Here ! 
venture to reassert what I already said at our Annual Meeting in 
December, 1914, that the study of ancient wall-paintings, more especially 
of the earlier periods, is a help to students by showing how buildings 
may be decorated so as to enhance the sense of light and air. instead 
of apparently diminishing, as too often happens, the actual space at 
command. 

The Corridor />. 

The next set of paintings I have to consider is quite unknown, 
their discovery being due to Mr. Newton, who at the time he was copying 
in Room C i>enetratcd into the other chambers also, and detected the 

1 Bwt 4 §r, Djcemlwr ifi. 191^ 
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riot inconsiderable remains of painting on the vault of a corridor behind 
Room A (Plates V. to VII.). It is marked D on Fig. I, and, as already 
noted, belonged probably to the ground-floor of the paedagogium} 

The scheme of the design, the greater part of which is lost, is purely 
Claudio-Ncronian in character; it consisted of a series of large squares 
each divided into four parts by the four arms of a cross with a circle 
in the centre, the principal arms being broken at the top and the base 
by the system of decorated rectangles which form the border, an arrange¬ 
ment resembling that of the stucco ceiling in the ' Volta Dorata 1 in the 
Golden House of Nero,* wliilc the alternation of squares and rectangles 
is found on several other ceilings of the Golden House. It also occurs in 
the barrel vault of the room of Neronian date embedded in a complex of 
buildings under the Palace of Sever us on the Palatine, which I published 
in my first paper (P.BS.R. viL, PL VIII. and Fig. i), and the arrangement 
is characteristic of the painting of that period.* On the other hand, the 
leaf-fringed patternings of the geometric figures and the border of fan¬ 
tastic animals with fore-parts resembling winged horses, carried out in 
brilliant red, all have their analogies in the decoration of the long barrel- 
vaulted corridor of the Golden House. 1 Delicate uprights built up of 
floral scrolls on the honeysuckle pattern support naturalistic garlands of 
leaves and broad-pet ailed flowers (Plate VII.). Garlands are familiar 
from Graeco-Roman paintings of late Republican and early Augustan 
date, but these delicate variations of the theme recall the Golden House, 
and seem especially influenced by the finicking ' Columbarium style 
which, as Dr. Ashbv has shown* was constantly imitated in the de¬ 
coration of the Neronian period, and of which the Golden House, the 
present ceiling, and that of the barrel vault in the Neronian room on 
the Palatine are prominent examples. Thus, while the wall-paintings in 
Room C present strong affinities to an earlier phase of the architectural 
style, the design of the ceiling in the corridor reflects the manner of 
the Claudio-Ncronian period. It seems to follow', therefore, from a con¬ 
sideration of all the paintings now published that the styles of decoration, 

1 Sec above, p. 94. ft. i. Dr. E, van Dcmati (see App.) judgc« the brickwork to be not 
curlier than Dumitiart. 

* * Wwge iti Arch. Jakrkueh, 191.1 pp. 1*7-169 and Figs. ia-ij. 

1 Cf. especially Weege, ft*- n'f, 55, 5* and PL XX. 

* lb., Fip. 41, 42, J. 

* hii note in P.B.SJ 7 , v\i.< p. 115. 
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common to the first century, long survived the destruction of Fompei* 
and were repeated with but small variations down to the end of the 
second century a.b. and perhaps longer. 1 do not propose, however, to 
attempt any analysis or summing up of results till further examples can 
be adduced. The question is one to which we sha.ll have occasion to 
return frequently, if, as we hope, we are able to publish the neglected 
wall-paintings from the numerous Roman tombs in and near Rome. 1 * 


APPENDIX 

ON THE DATE OF THE BRICKWORK OF THE HOUSE IN THE VIA DE* 
CERCHI AND OF THE SURROUNDING BUILDINGS. 

Esther B. van Deman, Ph, D. 

The group of remains on the southwest slope of the Palatine of which the 4o&£x- 
gpgium forms the centre is composed structurally of three main parts. The first of 
these, that lying immediately below the so-called amdtmu* in the rear of the Flavian 
palace, consists of a bread platform from which a flight of steps led irs the buildings of 
Dorn Elian above. This platform is composed mainly of a massive substructure of stfce 
concrete supported by a heavy retaining wall faced, in pan, with triangular bricky in 
front uf which is an earlier wall also faced oti the outside with triangular bricks. 

In from of the platform and a! a lower level lies a second building at least two 
stories in heigh! p the back of which is built against the wall jost mentioned, from which 
it differ* slightly in orientation. The upper story of this building, commonly known as 
the conrisEs of a row of lofty rooms opening upon a pnrticus, or colonnade, 

beyond which is a space broader than the poriicus, which is as yet unexcavated. Below 
the porticos and the open space are two long corridors upon the vaulting of the larger of 
which see the paintings discovered by Mr Newton (Plates V.-VII.). 

Against the outer wall of this larger corridor, at she same level but with a very 
different orientation from it, was built, at a Eater time, a third structure, the private 
house to which Landani 3 applies the name of Domus Gelotiana. 

The relative age of the three buildings Is dear. The general period of their 
erection, moreover, is. though less evident, no less certain. The platform above, from its 
architectural and structural relation iu the Flavian buildings in its rear and its peculiar 
type of construction, must be assigned to the period of Domitian or to the extensive 
restorations of the Palatine carried out by Hadrian. 

Thai the second member of the group, the jatdagcfftvm, though differing but little 
in type from that just described, most have been built subsequently to it, or at least to 
the wait in front of it, is clear from the partial destruction of this wall at the time of the 
erection of the lower building. On this evidence alone it might conjectural]v be 

1 For the rich harvest to be gleaned here see my ApoUmms and AjittUfa pp, 205-213. 

% Ruins and Exemptions* p, 1^6 and Fag. 70 above p. 91, n. i f 
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fissioned to the rime of Domirian or a Little laier. Fortunately this conjecture becomes 
a certainly owing to the presence in the original wall of the lower corridor of a brick 
stamp of this general period.* * The type of construction, so far as it has been possible 
at present to determine* is that belonging to the period of D omit inn or of Hadrian. 

The general period of the erection of the last of the series of buildings under 
discussion, the so called Domus Gds>twna* is that of the Severs ns or a little later. This 
is shown clearly not only by the gene ml construction but most strikingly by the use of 
broken bipedufcs for the brick facing—a type of facing found in no dated monuments 
earlier than those of the Scverans and especially characteristic of (heir work 


Additional Not* to F, 9S, 

The long purple bands resembling stoles of the serving men maybe compared to 
the similar shaped garment worn by the shop assistant who stands on the extreme right 
of the relief representing an embroidery shop in the Ufful {Amelung. Eiikrtr dbtrek die 
Antiken in Fteren^ No. t6S; Einzttvtrkauf, 379). As this relief and Its companion 
(Amelung, Xo T 167) are of early or late Republican date {cfl Seeking in Austrian 
Jafi/YsJbffej 1910, p, 9b] the point just noted is a further confirmation of the early 
character, if nnt actually of the early date, of the paintings in the tritfiniitm of the House 
in the Via dc J Cerchi. 


1 C./X. xv, 1097 <75-103 a d ), 

* £,(?, the aforementioned house in the Yiade' Cerchi P 
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THE VIA TRAIANA. 

By THOMAS ASHBY and ROBERT GARDNER. 

.4 .—The History of the Via Thai an a. 

Long before the Romans had established the foundations of their 
power in Southern Italy, there must necessarily have existed numerous 
natural routes of communication between the principal centres of popula¬ 
tion, which were later utilised by the conquerors as they developed 
and civilised what they had won with their swords. As the Romans 
advanced from point to point, planting in the best strategical positions 
military colonies, which not only secured freshly conquered territory’, 
but also served as bases from which advances against tribes, still uti- 
subjugated, could be directed, it was essential that each new outpost, 
particularly if it had been established in an area in which there still 
remained an openly menacing foe, should be connected with a base of 
strength and security by an easy means ol communication. 

A natural tine of passage between Maleventum, the chief town 
of the Hirpini, which the Romans colonised as Beneventum in 26S b.c.. 
and the north Apulian plain, must have existed since very early times 
In the very heart of this plain lay the important city of Luceria, which, 
before the establishment there of a Latin colony in 314 b.c., was favourably 
disposed to Rome. It was in order to relieve that city from the pressure 
of a besieging army of Samnites that a Roman army marched from 
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Calatia, only to be entrapped in the Caudine Forks. Whatever doubts 
may be cast upon the authenticity of Livy's narrative where he describes 
that notorious catastrophe, it is not open to us to dispute his indications 
relating to the two ways by which Luceria was reached from Rome in 
3 2j js.c He says (ix, 2): ‘ Duae ad Luceriam ferebant viae, altera 
praetor oram superi mans, patens apertaque, sed quanto tutior. tan to (ere 
longior, altera per furculas Caudmas.brevior, There is only one difficulty 
connected with this passage-and even that may be overcome by a very 
probable conjecture. That there was a road running to Luceria along 
the coast of the Adriatic, in the plain between the edge of the Apennines 
and the sea, is from the very nature of the country indisputable. But 
Uvy fails to enlighten us upon this most interesting and important 
question : ' How did this road from Rome cross the Apennines in order 
to reach the easy stretches down the Adriatic coast to Apulia? do 
this question, difficult as it may seem, them can only be one correct 
answer. The route followed by the old Via Tiburtina. prolonged at 
later dates to the Adriatic through Carseoli, Alba Fucens, Corfimum and 
Teate as the Via Valeria and the Via Claudia Valeria, was the only 
practicable way connecting Rome with a coast road leading by thi 
Adriatic to Luceria. It is probable that the other route (‘ altera per 
furculas Caudinas, brevior ’) followed the Via Latina 1 from Rome to 
Capua, and thence the later course of the Via Appia to Maleventum 
(as it was then called). 

We might, again, desiderate a little more clearness in Livy's narrative, 
when we ask ourselves, what was the course of the road between the 
fitrculae Caudinae and Luceria ? But a careful study of the geography 
of the Apennines between Reneventum and Luceria will reveal to us the 
route which the troops of Caivmus and Postumius would have taken 
if they had escaped the ignominy of capture in the Caudine Forks, f rom 
Caudium (the modem Montesarchio. which stands upon a commanding 
eminence to the south-east of Monte Tabumo) the valley of the t.omo, 
an affluent of the Calorc, later followed by the Via Appia, would take 
them to the Hirpinian Maleventum. Thence they would have struck 


1 since Capua Joined Home in 340-3 b.C- and since the colony oJ t,ii« founded 
jfl we micht even assume that the Via Latina was the first military highroad to Capua. 
Cf. Prfm of British School at Rom*, tv, A *«■?. The Via Appia is clearly out of the question 
unless Appiua made m ol an old track) as it was not constructed until y? b.c. 
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in a north-easterly direction, keeping as far as possible to the valley 
of the Miscano until they reached the watershed from which this stream 
and the Celone (the ancient Aquilo) descend north and south respectively. 
Near the modern Buccolo di Troia they would arrive at the end of their 
climb—to find Luceria in sight, about sixteen miles away. 

It has also been thought 1 that an ancient road left the Via Appia 
at Aecianum and ran north from the valley of the Uftta in a gradual 
ascent to the neighbourhood of the modern Ariano di Puglia, whence it 
descended into the valley of the Cerbalus (the present Cervaro) and 
reached Herdoniae (Ordona) after forty-four miles by way of Vibinum 
(Bovina). But, although the highroad, constructed in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and the railway from Eonevento to Foggia follow 
the valley of the Cervaro for a score of miles, there is no evidence what¬ 
ever to show that an ancient road ever passed that way. 

To the traveller who chances to pass over the slowly rising country 
between the modern village of Ordona and the cathedral town of Troia, 
the clear-cut ravine, where the Cervaro issues out from its mountain 
prison into the freedom of the Apulian plain, seems destined by nature 
for the passage of an ancient highway, But at the headwaters of the 
Cervaro things are totally different. The modern railway from Benevcmo 
only reaches them by circuitous and extensive tunnelling, and we must 
remember that the engineers of Roman roads conquered their difficulties 
in quite a different way. On the hypothesis that an ancient road utilised 
the valley ol the Cervaro, wc must assume that its construction was 
started on the south and not on the north side of the source of that river ; 
and the nature of the country between Benevento and the entrance to its 
convenient valley compels us to conclude that the disadvantages of 
the ascent to the summit level where the Cervaro rises outweighed 
the advantages of the descent on the other side. Therefore, if before 
the construction of thu Via Traiana in 109 a.d. there was a Roman road 
leading from Benevcntum to the north Apulian plain, it followed the 
valleys of the Calore Miscano and Celone rather than that of the 
Cervaro. 

1 Nivsen, Uni. Land. Li. pp. BiS, Big. He identifies this rood with the Via Aurctia. 
Aedanensis, but beyond the republican milestone {C.l.L, jx. 6073) existing at S JIann 
della Manna, between Grotlaminarda and Ariano di Puglia, which he wrongly refers to 
this road and pot with Mommsen {C.l.l. i*, p, 602) to the Via Appia, he h*, no evidence 
at all for tha existence of this road. 
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It was by this way that Hannibal passed in 217 B.C. when he marched 
from Arpi 1 to Beneventum and Tdesia, while the foundation of the 
colony of Sipontum in 194 u c. would contribute also to its importance. 

Although it is highly improbable from the absence of milestones 
and direct literary evidence that in the Republican times there was a 
via publica 1 which connected Beneventum with the north Apulian plain, 
and so by a natural extension with the important ports of Barium and 
Brundisium, it is indisputable that in the last century of the Republic 
there was a recognised route between Beneventum and Brundisium 
(other than the Via Appia) which followed the old track from Bene¬ 
ventum towards Luceria and, reaching the plain, continued until it 
arrived at its final destination. 

The following evidence bears testimony to the existence of this 
route, Cicero writes to Atticus [vi. 1,1) that he has received ' Omnes fere 
(litteras) quas commemoras, praeter cas quas scribis Lentuli pueris et 

1 Livy, xjtii, 13, 1. Hannibal ex HLrpinis in Sanuimm transit, Hcravtnttmiro de¬ 
populate ugrum, i’clcsLam urtwm caplt. 1 Hirpinis * is Wdinlwrn's reading. Crasso 
(SfiuJi, vol. III. pp. 1-1S) wishes to read ' ex Aipims-* 

Dr. Reid feel's a difficulty about the reading 1 ex Arpinis 1 upon the score of Latinity. 
He does not know of any parallel to this use of jmf with the name of a town population, 
not a people. He points out also that one would gather from the rending Arpi nit 
that Hannibal went straight to Beneventum. But evidently both Livy and Polybius 
make him do destruction to the south of it before he tame near it. Tliis leads naturalLy 
to the supposition that he passed by Aquilonia, which suits the reading ex HirpirtiS. 

a The difficult question of the Via Mlnucia is quite unsolved. From Cicero, ad AtL 
i%. 6 (coA oriesque sex tfuat Atbae fwi&stttt Citnum rift Afimfiii f/flJUHJJ) and from the 

indications supplied by Caesar, n.c. i. 16 and 3 4r it is dear that Alba Fuccns lay upon it. 
and from Horace, Ep~ I. l8 P -zo {Brundisium Bdnucl melius via ducat an Appi), that it was 
an alternative route to the Via Appia between Rome and Brundisium- It la unfortunate 
that we do not know where Cttrius, Caesar's partisan, was when he was joined by Llie 
six defaulting cohorts. it could not have bean another name for the Via Valeria, 
which, constructed in 1,54 ox., led in Strabo's time from fibur to Alba Fucens 
and Corfinium. In 4B-49 a.d. it was prolonged to the ottia A term (C./.L. ix. 5973/ 
Claudius as the Via Claudia Valeria, Bimbury { Did . ftrqg, it i*Si) thinks that the Via 
Mimida may have been the road described by Strabo (vi. 3. 7) between Bnindixium anr 
Beneventum, but it is impossible to reconcile this with Cicero, a.i Aft . ix- 6. It may 
be suggested that the road running from Gorfinium on the Via Valeria to ieotvenhini 
on the Via Appia through Sulma, Aufidena, Aesernia, Bovianum Undecimanurum and 
Saepinum may have been partially or wholly the Via Mimuiia- Brundisium would t ien 
be readied from Beneventum by Strabo’s road. Such a road is indicated by the Itineraries 
(C.J.L, ix. p. *03), It is tempting to imagine thai a cross road may have run between 
Corfinium and Strabo's road, reaching the latter at Acquum TutiCum, but the character 
of the country' uo less than the entire absence of evidence, militates against this supposition. 

* Mommsen says (C./.L. ix, p. 5S9) *w*to «*w 9 “®* intmaert inter Valeria* et l ahimm 
Trmemamqw amtiqua Mint* viU puMicis pvpuli R&m&ni /ere coruisse vidxtur. CL alw 
C.J.L. vol be. Tab. ili. 
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Equotutko et Brundisio datas,' Since the old Samnite city of Aequum 
Tuticum is most certainly to be identified with the modern site of 
S. Elen I e no, near the head waters of the Miscano between Benevento 
and Troia, we must admit that ficero, and countless other travellers 
as well, travelled from Beneventum to Brundisium along a regular 
route, which crossed the Apennines by approximately the same way as 
the old road from the Can dine Forks to Luceria. 

Much more definite still is the information supplied by Horace 
and Strabo. The poet.* in describing the journey which in 38 B e. he 
made between Rome and Brundisium in the company of Maecenas, Virgil 
Varius and others, says that after Beneventum he passed near Trivkum 
through an ' oppiduium, quod versu dicere non est/ Canusmm, Kubi, 
Barium and Gnatia. Strabo,* writing in the age of Augustus, says: 

Furthermore, for those who are crossing from Greece and Asia it is 
more direct to sail to Brundisium, and indeed all passengers for Rome 
land there. Thence there are two routes, one of which is a mule track 
and advances through the Pence tii. who are called the Poedicli the 
Daunn and the Samnites as far as Beneventum. Ou this route lie the 
cities of Egnatia, Caelia, Netium, Canusium and Herdoniae The other 
which makes a slight detour to the left involving an extra day s journey' 
is called the Via Appia, and is more suitable for carriages. On this are 
the cities of l ria and Venusia, the one between Tarcntum and Brun¬ 
disium, the other on the boundary between the Samnites and the 
Lucamans. Starting from Brundisium they meet at Beneventum/ Horace 
did not follow the Via Appia all the way from Rome to Brundisium 
but only to a point just beyond Beneventum. From Strabo the distinction 
between the old Via Appia, through Venusia and Tarentum, and the 
' mule track ’ J through Egnatia, Canusium and Hcrdoniae is perfectly 
clear. But we must consider for a moment the divergences between the 
routes described respectively by Horace and Strabo. The two cities which 
are common to both are Canushun and Gnatia. From Gnatia to Brun 
disium it is prima facie apparent that the two routes coincided exactly ■ 
there can be no reason for any possible divergence. But the two coursed 


1 Horace, SqL I, 5. 

8 Strabo, vi, 3, 7, c. 2 &z m , 

* We must notice that Strabo says of q le Via * , . 

assume (hat carnage traffic was not out of the question cm the other rL which he 
designates as ■ ijuw'—Le. more convenient for mules than carriages, he 
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Be nevent inn and Canusiurn constitute a serious problem, com¬ 
pared with which that relating to those between the latter city and 
Gnatia sinks into insignificance, It is unfortunate that Strabo does 
not mention the name of any intermediate city between Herdoniae and 
Bene vent uni, and that Horace does not describe more lucidly the position 
of his oppiduium. However, it is almost certain that the two are concerned 
with quite different routes, for the following reasons. In the first place, 
Strabo distinctly says that the two roads from Brandisium met + at 
Bene vent urn/ Horace’s 1 language is as follows 

Incipit ex illo (Benevento) mantes Apulia notos 
ostentarc mihi a quos torret Atabulus et quos 
numqiiam erepsemus, nisi nos vicina Trivici 

villa recepteset .* - - 

Quattuor hinc rapimur vjginti et milia raedis, 
mansuri oppidulo quod versu dice re non est. 
signis perf&cile est : venit vihssima re rum 
hie aqua ; sed panis longe pulchemnras, ultra 
callidus ut soleat umeris portare viator ; 
nam Canusi lapidostts, aquae non ditior uma 
qui locus a iorti Diomede est conditus ohm* 

There is no necessity to quote the multitudinous opinions which 
have been expressed from time to time with regard to the identity of 
that mysterious oppiduium in which Horace spent a night. That it 
was Aequura Tuticum is impossible, since, not only was that place quite 
out of the line which Horace certainly took, but there is a beautiful 
fountain of water there (and, indeed, the whole neighbourhood is lull 
of springs), so that one of the essential conditions is not fulfilled. We 
discern only two fixed points on Horace's journey between Beneventum 
and Canusium — a * villa Trivici vicina and an “ oppiduium 24 milo 
away from t hat stopping-place. I n order to reach the vicinity ol 1 riv icum 
(probably the modern village of Trtevico, situated on a magnificent 
summit x.ogo metres above the sea) he must have followed the \ ia Appia 
from Beneventum to Aeclanum and then, leamng it, have diverged to 
the left and entered the valley of the Fiumarella (the \ allone dei Franchi) 
* just north-west of the modern village of Flumeri. There is an easy 

5 <rf ins. L 5, 77 -*}** 
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course along this valley until the summit level is reached X.N.E, of 
Trevioo, from which spot there is a glorious view of that mountain village, 
hrom Horace s language, J quattnor hinc rapimur viginti et milia raedis,' 
may we not suppose that he is speaking of a rapid rush down from a 
summit level ? The character of the route, which was the only possible 
choice for Horace after he had left the villa and its smoky kitchen near 
Irmcum, was to follow the convenient valley of the Calaggio, which 
is known in its later coutsc as the Carapelle and flows past the villages 
of Candela. Asooli Satriano and Ordona into the north Apulian plain, 
As we can locate with approximate certainty the position of the 1 vicina 
Triviri villa/ whence it was a descent of 24 miles to the unmetrical 
and waterless oppidtdum, it seems best to follow the consensus 1 of modem 
opinion and say that Horace and his fellow traveller descended the 
Calaggio valley to the ancient Ausculum (the modern Ascoli Satriano), 
and then cut across the plateau to the road described bv Strabo, which 
they would meet near Canusium or perhaps not far from the modern 
Cerignola, Thus il is clear that between Canusium and Beneventum 
Horace and Strabo describe different routes. The poet left the Via 

* Mommsen (C./.L. i*. p. tajaiid Ninen l! ml. Land. ii. P 3 4i ) both favour Ausculum 
?/““ anl ' (a ' ^ P- 57 - 75 ) likewise suggests Ausculum, but later in 

the appendix to the same edition fpp. , 4 G, 147) he is inclined to ptace hi* faith i n Herekmla*. 
rh ls mew be develops m the introduction to Stuff, vol, ii, rfh*. with the conclusion that 
Hrrdomae must have been the eppidnimm. since the correct form {Henfotuw) is clearK 
uometncaL. much mute so than AusduLum. Besides, Ausculum is , Jn a lofty hil , 
or four miles north of the direct line from the Ciltaggio valley to Cengngla or CtUTOra aZ 
noancient road would have gone in and out of Ausculum. On the score of actual distance 
neither Ausculum nor Herdomae entirely satisfies the equation. IE Horace'* X"'! 
Tnviei villa' tt M at the summit level on the watershed between the vallcyv of the 
f inmarella and the Calnggro, then Ausculum (39 kilometres or about so Roman mill Al. 
tarn) IS too near and Herdoniae (43 kilometres or some aft Roman mil«) “ too 
The question is complicated by our uncertain knowledge of the time u 

between Beneventum and Trivictim. If he spent onlv one dav nerh™ 1 * b> Ht> | ac * 
his Villa somewhere in the Vallono del Franchi before the summit Zl) VnZsZt&Z 
Ausculum is more satisfactory than Hcrduniae. because bv taking the villa fareh “u ? 
the distance to Ausculum more nearly approaches * 4 mi]c s. iCt^v^S 
Vdtr IS a Varying factor naturally makes the cppidulnm correspondingly vS T 
cmly a theory of despair to suppose that Horace was mistaken m il.r^^T W i 
neither Auscalnm nor Herdoniae is convincingly satisfactory perhaps Horace^ 
the night at some village whose memo rials have perished With it, ^ P passed 

Ur- J- S. Reid thinks that one point against Ausculum hi that , . 

hesitated to contract the name to Ausdum. if he wanted to get i £ t0 thV'vTrlJ 
Italic us. viu. 4 49). As the u between e and f is not represented on theOsAVco^ 
conjecture that the local pronunciation Of the name was probably still a . Tv* 

34 mile*, some astounding errors are on record as made by Roman travellers si L VV 
Hunter, 'Cicero s Journey to his Province in 51 b.c.' in J.k.S. vol, jjj. p t j, ll?Ji p 
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Appia not at Beneventum, but at or a little beyond Aeclanum (the first 
station, 15 miles from Beneventum) and, crossing the Apenninc chain 
by means of the convenient valleys of the Fiumarella and the Calaggio, 
reached the line of the road described by Strabo somewhere between 
Merdoniae and Canusium, The geographer, since he distinctly says 
that the two roads between Bmndirium and Beneventum meet at the 
latter place, and not before, must mean that after passing through Her- 
doniac the ‘ mule-track' reached Beneventum by way of the valley of 
the Aquilo (the modem T. Celone), Aequum Tuticum and the valleys 
of the Miscano and Calorc* Horace's route between Aeclanum and the 
north Apulian plain was in Imperial times converted into the 1 ia Aurelia 
Aedancnsh. 1 while the road described by Strabo became in 109 a.d. 
the famous Via Traiana. 

For the stretch between Canusium and Gnatia it is easy to reconcile 
the divergent statements of Horace and Strabo- From Canusium the 
former passed through Rubi before reaching the coast at Banum, 
following the line of the later Via Traiana through the modern Bitonto. 
From Barium he would descend down the coast to Gnatia (the present 
Torre d’Egnazia). Strabo, on the other hand (if we describe his route 
from west to east and not vice versa], says that the recognised route 
passed inland through Netiutn and Caelia between Canusium and Gnatia, 
Both routes were in regular use in Imperial times and the divergence 
is treated in detail later on (pages 161-2}. 

Upon the conclusion of the conquest of Italy the Via Appia lost all 
importance as a military highroad, for it was outside Italy rather thau 
within her borders that troops were henceforth required to operate. 
In short, the Via Appia soon became a means of reaching Brundisium 
much more than a mode of connection with Venusia and Tarentum, 
whose importance decreased just as that of Brundisium increased. 
Except in times of Civil War there was no longer any urgent necessity 
for the maintenance of direct military communications between Venusia, 
the military colony of 291 n.c., and Rome, Tarentum became a health 
resort and lived on the proceeds of her fleecy sheep from the Galaesus 
pastures and on her purple fisheries, But Brundisium became a harbour 
of surpassing importance, for it was there that soldiers, merchants, 

1 An inscription ol Aeclanum (C./X. w- 11 5*1 WOTk “ in via dvcenU 

HtrdoniuS-" 
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and all manner of travellers took ship for Greece and the East. And 
to-day its importance is no less striking. Owing to the sovereign con¬ 
sideration of speed to the ancient no less than to the modem traveller, 
it was of great advantage to be able to reach Brundisium from Bencventum 
by a route other than the Via Appia, which had the saving merit, so 
Strabo says, of being shorter by one day than the old Republican highroad. 
It is true that according to the Itineraries (which are practically accurate) 
the distance from Bencventum to Brundisium by the Via Appia was 
1157 miles, whereas by the Via Traiana (through Barium) it was about 
20b miles. But we must remember that Strabo is speaking of a difference 
in time, not in distance ; that the inland route which he describes between 
Gnatia and Butunti was 4 miles 1 shorter than the longer route (followed 
by the Via Traiana) through Barium and Rubi ; and that a mule track 
can accommodate itself to difficult country- much more readily than a 
paved highroad. There is another consideration, too. Not until Venusia 
is reached, 66 miles from Bencventum, does the Via Appia become 
level and easy, whereas, although the other toad has to encounter equally 
severe bills between Bencventum and the summit level beyond Aequum 
Tuticum {971 metres near the Masseria S. Vito), its troubles are over 
after 40 miles and there is not another serious hill all the way to 
Brundisium. This factor may contribute to the difference in time. Thus 
it is easy to admit that Strabo was correct in saying that the Via Appia 
was the longer of the two routes by one day. even though in point of actual 
mileage, according to the Itineraries, the later Via Traiana exceeded the 
earlier road by some 9 miles. According to measurements, however, the 
Via Appia from Bencventum to Brundisium was about 203 miles, the Via 
Traiana 205, If the difference was one day in Strabo's time, it ought to 
have been even greater when the mule track became a highroad. 

There is much eloquent testimony to demonstrate that both roads 
were in frequent use during the last century of the Republic and the 
first century of the Empire. For example, in 49 b.c. Pompey writes 
to Cicero thus: * Ccnseo via Appia iter facias ct ccleriter Brundisium 
venias ' ; while, on the other hand, we have the evidence of Horace, 
Cicero and Strabo previously quoted, no less than the frequent mention 
of Canusium in descriptions of journeys to Brundisium. 


1 The cuast roiale between Butunti and Gaatia is .f£. thr inland route b 45 miles long. 
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Although we have seen that in Republican times and in the first 
century of the Empire a recognised highroad, quite distinct from the 
Via Appia, connected Benevontum and Brundisium by way of Aequum 
Tuticum, Herdoniae, Canusitim and Gnatia, we have no evidence whatever 
to show that this road was over a via publica, paved, maintained and 
administered by the State, until in 109 A.D, 1 the Emperor Trajan con¬ 
structed at his own expense a road leading from Beneventum to Brun- 
disium. This was the Via Traiana. Of the original milestones erected 
by Trajan we possess a remarkable 5 collection ■ they are all of the 
following pattern:— 

IMP■CAESAR 
D 1 VI ■ XERVAE * F 
NERVA * TRAIANVS 
AVG ■ GERM ■ DACIC 
PONT ■ MAX * TR • POT 
XIII • IMP VT COS V 
P P 

VIAM A BENEVENTO 
BKVXDISIVM PECVN 
SVA FECIT. 

In the inscription C.t.L. ix. 6005 (belonging to a cippus, not a mile¬ 
stone, Fig. 1. see below, p. 12.7) there is the very noteworthy addition of 
* et pontes ' after 1 viam,’ and 1 fecVhIA ' was written in full. With 
the exception of these milestones we possess singularly little evidence 
relating to the Via Traiana. Nowhere is it mentioned in classical litera¬ 
ture ; its name is not expressly stated in the ancient Itineraries, although 
the stations and distances are recorded with clearness and accuracy, 
except in one or two notorious places. But we possess numismatic 
evidence of the existence of the Via Traiana. Coins 3 struck under 
Trajan bear the following inscription 

IMP ■ CAES ■ NERVAE - TRAIANO - AVG - GER ■ DAC - P ■ M ■ 
TR ■ P - COS - VI ■ P - P - | S ■ P - Q ■ R ■ OPTIMO ■ PRIXCIPI * VIA 
TRAIANA, 

= Lkz la ifcrge, sur fo ttgut 4* Tr&jm i, p. joB, thinks, on the other baud. Shut the 

* operations began in 109 a,d. Fid finished three or four year* later. 

1 C+/X- ix. Thu original ston l-s of Traian ate the a £ the 

extant milestones of this mail. 1 CoSiuh," 647-Gji. 
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A woman holding a wheel in her bands shows that the road was 
adapted lor carriage traffic. 



Fig. i -C 7 L is- 6005-__ 


The name Via Traiana is also read upon a coin 1 struck in the third 
century a.d. under the name of Trajan, as follows:— 

IMP ■ TRAIANO ■ PIO - FEL ■ AYG - 1 * < P > and VIA TRAIANA 
on the reverse. 

To the left is a woman reclining upon a wheel and holding a whip. 

It has been thought that on the north-east attic of the Arch of 
Constantino at Rome there is a symbolic representation - of the Via 

1 Cohen, 3 667. 

= For the earlier sculptures incorporated in the Arch of Constantine see E, Strong, 
Roman Sadpiute, p. 291 PruE, Petersen Mlttk. iSgo. 73 ff) has shown that all 

the eight panels on the Arch of Constantine belong to a monument tree led in 176 a. Lx 
to commemorate the double triumph of Marcus Aurelius over the Germans and SarmaUans 
which took place in the closing months of the year. Cf. H. Stuart Jones te Paptrt 0/ 
British Schwt at Pome, voL ill. p. 151 s*q+ 
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I'raiana, in the shape of a woman seated upon the ground and reclining 
upon a wheel. Near her is seen the Emperor accompanied by two bearded 
men, one of whom is holding a scroll in his hand. De la Berge 1 thinks 
that this figure represents the engineer who constructed the Via Traiana, 
and that because the Romans were clean-shaven until the reign of Hadrian, 
this detail shows the engineer to be a foreigner, probably a Greek. It 
has been suggested 2 that the bearded figure represents Apollodorus, the 
famous architect who constructed Trajan’s bridge over the Danube. 

Animianus Marcellinus (xxiv. 3. 8} records as follows an oath of 
Trajan: sic in prcninciarttm speciemredactamvideem Dacia »r: sic poniibus 
Histruvi et Aufidum superem. The codex Vaticanus, 1873, lunge 
praeslaniissimns (followed by Gardthausen in his edition of Ammian, 
Leipzig, 1873- P- 11), reads Aufidum* Euphratan, however, is preferred 
by Gardthausen and is read also by Grouovius (r693) and the earlier 
printed edd. of 1517, and 1533- C lark, the latest editor, conjectures 
itt Aufidum, but the plural is against this. Grasso {Siudi, vol. ii p, i8) 
rightly remarks that the Parthian war did not take place till 
114 A.D., so that the substitution of Euphrates for Aulidus cannot 
be explained without supposing that Trajan already intended to subdue 
the Partisans completely and build a bridge over the Euphrates while 
he was preparing for the conquest of Dacia and throwing a bridge across 
the Danube. Indeed 1 Histrum et Euphratem 1 would be a kind of 
hendiadys. ’ Aufidum/ which implies a civil feat, seems much superior. 

The name * Via Traiana ’ survived till comparatively late times, 
as we can gather from the evidence of Johannes Baptist a dclto Iacono 
di Bitonto quoted by P rati Hi 3 In his work upon the Via Appia. Iacono 
stated that he had personally given to Prat ill! information received from 
notaries of Ruvo and Terlizri ‘ who still speak of the Via Traiana every 
day when they make mention of local boundaries/ This survival of 
trustworthy local tradition is of great interest and importance. It is 
a very powerful auxiliary in determining the course of an ancient road. 

Two of the most conspicuous monuments of the Via Traiana were 
not erected until after the construction of the road. At Brundisium 

1 Op. cii. p, ioS B 

1 Studi, vol. il. p. jo. 

* Pmtiili F La Via Appia, y. 432. Cf. C.I.L. SS. p. 593. Munimst-n savi [CJ.L- XX- 
p- ■ 7 ) PKATOUVS in Via Appia (17.15) tie Apulia pmfcrt, qimU-rtui vera sunt, 

profici Guntur tore ab Johanne Baptists dello IaCqhq BLtddtLuo, + . , , 
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in no A.D. a statue of Trajan was erected by the dtcuriones and tlie 
munkipes of the place. We gather this from C.LL. ix. 37. 

IMP • CAESAR 1 ■ DIVI 
NERVAE•F* NERVAE 
TRAIANO ■ A VC 1 * GERM 
DACI * PONT * MAX • TR 
POT - XIV • IMP * VI ■ COS ■ V ■ P • P 
BRVKDISIKI * DECVRIONES 
ET MVNICIPES 



Fig. 2—Arch of Trajan at atsivnmai. 


In the Empire it was a common practice for the statues of the 
emperors responsible for the const met ion of a mad to be placed at the 
head of that road. For instance, we gather from C./.L. ix. 1175 that 
at Aedanum, at the head of the road to Herdoniae ‘ cunlibus in Apuliam 
( potato ) ' (C.I.L. ix. 1414) statues were erected of tlie emperors, pres urn 
ablv Hadrian and Antoninus Pius by whose permission it was constructed. 
Nothing further, however, is known of Trajan's statue at Bmndisiuni. 
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One of the grandest works of art in the Roman world was the 
triumphal arch 1 erected at Beneventtim by the senate and people of 
Rome in honour of Trajan Fig- -)- It was intended that Lsajan, in a 
triumphant return Irom his Parthian conquests, should pass along the 
Via Traiana and through this arch. But his death at Selinuntum (117 a.d.) 
prevented this. The arch was erected in 114 a . d . just outside the walls 
of Benevento where the Via Traiana left the city. It is now called the 
Porta Aurea and is a splendid and appropriate monument to the civil 
and military exploits of the Emperor. The dedication is as follows 
(C. 7 X. ix. 5998) :— 

IMP - CAESAR 1 ■ DTVI * XERVAE • FILIO 
NERVAE ■ TRAIAKO ■ OPTIMO • AVG 
GERMAN I CO * DACICO • PONT 1 F - MAX ■ TR 113 
POTEST * XVI [1 - IMP • VI 1 • COS ■ VI > P ■ P ■ 
FORTISSIMO - PRINCIPI * SEX AT VS ■ P * Q - R- 

Of actual repairs performed upon the Via Traiana we have little 
record, bur we possess several milestones erected in later times. \\ ith 
the exception of the difficulties involved in crossing the hilly country 
between Benevento and Troia (Aecae) no great engineering feats were 
necessary for the completion of the road. 2 Beyond the Aufidus the 
' regna arida Dauni ' did not obstruct the course of the Via Traiana 
along its later stretches. 

The inscription (C.I.L. ix. 6010 misprinted 6oit) found near the 
Ponte delle Chianche below Buonalbergo records repairs performed by 


1 The chief literature upoti the arch is a* follows :— 

E, Petersen, /HflrjjcA* MitUtfunge» r 1S92. p. 241 et 

A. von Donmutfvraki, Jakreihefl* des Osterrfith* anhATiiogischtn Institute ii- 
173, Die pttliiiiche Bcdtuhtug dei Ttaismsboge ti itn lUt rrrrPif, 

Rossini, /frcAi triimfsH, tav. 38—43, 

Mcrimartini, MotKmm/i di JUnr mnUa, 1 3 ^ 9 , pp- y-ilS and Tav, 1-29. 

* In the construction* however. of the'long bridges over the Ctrvuro and the Campelte 
{Btt. pages 14.^ 146 infra) the engineers would encounter very considerable difficulties in 
finding a firm foundation and would probably have to dig quit v. deep through the subsoil. 

* It was not j - silile from an examination of the remains of these bridge?! appearing above 
ground to form an idea ol the nature of the foundations, but probably excavation* would 
yield interest mg results. 
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St'ptjmms Scvcrus and Caracalla in 210 A.D. According to the text of 
the inse iption the road was thoroughly repaired and supported by 
embankments (moles) in certain places ; — 

1 ABENTEM ■ VI AM ■ ampi|ISSI MIS ■ OPERIB us** VSC E PERVNT * OBie 
cTISQVE ■ MOL I Bus su|A * PECVN 1 A - MVjNlERVNT. 1 

No definite repairs are ascribed to Constantine, but we possess 
three milestones set up during his reign. One {CJ.L. ix. 6006} was 
found near Btionalbergo but was utilised later by Theodosius Arcadius 
and Honorius [C.I.L. ix. 6007). The two remaining stones can both 
be dated with accuracy, though from the ambiguity of their provenance 
it is uncertain whether they are to be ascribed to the Via Traiana or to 
the coast road from Sipontum which met the Via Traiana at Barium. 
The former, from Cannae {C.I.L, ix, 6028), is to be ascribed to the year 
313 a.o. ; the second, existing at Trani (C.I.L. ix. 603$), was erected 
in 3r4 a.d. The milestone (C.I.L. ix. 6043} existing near Corato was 
utilised by the Emperor Julian (355-363 A.D.) ; it was one of the original 
Trajanic milestones. There remain for brief consideration five milestones 
of Theodosius Arcadius and Honorius and one of JoVfus Ltcinius. None 
of them bears any date or any indication of mileage. The former, cut 
between 3S4 and 394 A.D., are all of very similar pattern, though they 
differ in detail. Two of the inscriptions {C.I.L. ix. boor. 6014} are 
engraved upon Trajanic milestones at Benevento and S. Elcuterio ; 
they are both of the same type. Another {C.I.L, ix. 6007) is engraved 
upon a milestone of Constantine found at Buonalbergo, The last stone 
of all {C.I.L. ix. 6026) was erected by Jovius Licinius about the year 
308 A.D. 

In the reign of Trajan the Via Traiana appears to have been adminis¬ 
tered by a curator of Senatorial rank but, afterwards, on the evidence of 

1 We found no traces of these embankments oa the probable course of the road below 
Buonalbergo; whether the later brickwork at FOnte S. Spirits {see p t 135 could be con¬ 
nected with these repairs is quite uncertain. And, indeed „ as far aa we could judge on 
the spot, it would be hard to say where these embankments would be employed. The 
rofid did not there appear to coast along the slopes of the earth hiHs (where cuttings would 
hardly i*c permanent and embankments or supporting walls a desideratum), but climbed 
straight up to each summit level and then continued along the top until the next valley 
Moreover, traces of Roman reconstruction are extremely rare all along the course of the 
road. 
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n Dacian inscription^ 1 it has been thought that the Via Traiaua and the 
Via Aurelia Aed&nensis were administered by an equestrian curator. 
It is difficult to see the reason for this change in the rank of the curator, 
but perhaps the Via Tnti&na was administered by an cques because p 
although it was an important road, it did not begin from Rome and its 
mileage was reckoned from Beneventum, not from Rome, Of its curators 2 
only three are known to us. The first, Q_ Roscius Falco, who had distin¬ 
guished himself in Asia Minor and Judaea, was curator in no a.d. The 
second of whom we have knowledge was Q, Axius Aelianus, who adminis¬ 
tered the res private in Mauritania Caesariensis under Alexander Severus* 
He was an cqm$ and his tenure of the cur a viav Traianae may have been 
exceptional.* Of the fast we know little beyond the fact that his name 
was Maxim (us) ; he was ' curator viarum Traianae et Anrdiae ( Aec I si¬ 
nensis) 1 and a patronus of the colony of Aeclanum. 


J? T “THE TOPOGHAFHY OF THE VlA TrAIANA. 

(i) From Beneventum to Herdoniae* 

The ancient Itineraries 1 record the following stations and distances 
upon the Via Traiana from Beneventtnn to Herdoijiac : — 

* C.I.L. iii. 1450. 

1 The names of the curators of the Roman roads under the Empire have all been col¬ 
lected by Cantaretii. Hall. Arch* Comm, i 9 gl, p r 90 ft 

3 Cl. Fhrschfdd. Vm£}uilurigsbfamten i p. sot*, note r, After the time of Claudius 
equestrian cumlura are met with only rarely and they are exclusively coocerntd with via* 
mmorts : their position corresponded to that of the procurator's but it was exceptional 
for them to be designated as ptocurai&tfS. CL C.I.L. vi itiio, The tide, however, of 
procur&tor is probably genuine in the inscription mentioning Q, Axius AetLanus CJ,L r 
iii, 1450, CVRATCR ap rorvtlVH) vi[ar(um)] traiaxab jlt avreuae (et) aeclaxensi^ 
It is certain. Hirsehfeid thinks, that here we are not to think of an equestrian curator 
d the Via Tnuana, but that the words “ ad populum J arc to be referred to the loads Hear 
the large military highway 

+ The Italian Staff Maps (published by the Institute Ccograhco Military on the scale 
of I : 50,000 were used as detail maps and the Touring Club Ilallano Map* as general 
maps. All names mentioned in the topographical description of the Via Traiana are 
referred in footnote to the particular sheet of the SUlfl Map on which they are to be found. 
Of the five maps accompanying the article one (p. ng} Is a general map (scale I: 1,500,000) 
embracing the whole ol the Via Traiana and the Via Appia (front Bcnevc-niuni onward-ib 
The remaining four are detail maps showing all the topographical name* mentioned Ln 
the text ; they divide the road into four sections, Ucncveilturn to the Mutatio Aquilonis, 
the Mulatto Aquiloius to Hcrdoniae, Hetdoniu to Bftrium and Barium to Hrundblum. 

6 C-I L. ix. pp. a 6 , 59^-59^- 
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Thus the indications of the Iltn, Anton, and the I tin, Hicros. are 
entirely accurate. Here, as elsewhere, the Tab. Pent, is obscure in places. 
The chief difficulties are briefly considered on pp. 147-8 infra . 



After leaving the Arch of Trajan at Rene vent um the Via Traiana 
descended along what is now the modern highroad to the Ponticello In ' 
the vicinity of the Arch the Via Appia of the period after Hadrian would 
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diverge sharply to the right* while, if the theory of Signor Meomartini is 
correct p the Via Appia of the Republic crossed the Ponticcllo along with 
the road 1 which later became the Via Traiana, but immediately afterwards 
struct east towards the site of the Massem Morante,- where pavement 
was accidentally unearthed about twenty-five years ago. According to 
Sig. Meomartini, 3 the Via Traiana, after crossing the Ponticello, ran first 
northwards to the modem Campo Santo and then eastwards along the 
northern slopes of the hill known as Tenuta Leone towards the Caiore 
(Fig, 3). From above the Casino Sanehelli 1 he would take it parallel 
with the Caiore {Fig. 4) till it reached the modem road directly to the 



north of the Masseria La Vipera F a and then straight to the Ponte 
Valentino where it crosses the Caiore. Traces of this road liad F we were 
told, been found on the hillside north of La Vipera together with tombs 
and inscribed (?) stones and coins. We could see the track in the corn 
to the north of the modem road ; and, close to the Ponte Valentino, it 

1 Although tills road, described by Strabo ffot. iff.), is designated by modem writers 
Che Via F-gnazia, there is Ho classical .iLLthority wliatever lo justify the use of this word. 

9 Staff Map, t ; 30.000: Bcnev«to h 17,1, 2. 

1 Ste map attached td Meomartini, PeJ camming detla i iu Appitt, iqoj- 
Cf. Staff Map, i :30,00c; Rcnovcnto, 173, 2. 

* Cf, Staff Map. 1 ; 50.&&0 ; Benevento, 173, s. 
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c&me into the line of the latter. Here, however, it is important to 
notice that it is a purely mediaeval road, paved with small stones, and it 
does not run straight for the Ponte Valentino, It is improbable that the 
^ ia Traiana went round the western and northern slopes of the Tenuta 
Leone , 1 we should rather be inclined to say that it advanced straight over 
the hill top, approximately as the road runs at present as far as the 
LasaJc Leone. Here we saw fragments of columns of white marble 
granite and limestone, and we were told that they had been found in 
excavation among the remains of ancient buildings. From the Casale the 
road would then have descended straight and steeply to the Ponte 
Valentino* (Fig. 5). 

This is certainly of Roman origin; the supporting walls on the left 
bank both up and downstream and that downstream on the right bank 
are built of large rough blocks of limestone some 075 metres high, with 
bossed faces, not absolutely rectangular, with the angle of one block 
sometimes let into the upper surface of the one below. Behind is a 
second line of blocks, and then earth. These walls are certainly Roman® 
work in situ ; and the pier nearest the south-west bank is also of 
Roman construction, but the courses are small. The central piers are 
however of mediaeval stonework and the arches nf mediaeval brickwork. 
It is 6-36 metres wide over all at the top. The parapets are modern 
and the ancient bridge was about 76 metres long between the two 
embankment walls, one on each bank. A mediaeval church of 5. Valen¬ 
tino, < now utterly destroyed, has bequeathed its name to the bridge. 

After the Ponte Valentino (Fig. 5} the track, which no doubt follows 
the line of the ancient road, advances in a slight ascent along the left 
bank of the Tammaro, At the confluence of the Tammaro and the Calorc 
(big. f') there is a fine view up the valleys of both riven). Away to the 
right across the ploughed land is seen the tiny hamlet of A pice, clinging 
to its rocky summit; in front are the graceful windings of the Tammaro, 
flanked by the richly wooded M, Santo on the right with the village of 


1 CL stall Map, 1 : 50,000 ; B*n*vcntn ( 173, 2., 

J Cf. Stiift Map, j : 55,500 ; tkn^vemo 175 2 

•Mcomar.ini, .VommHHti d, ItaMM-to. p. , 57 . WTOugiy caU S the Pr jn |e Valent,™ 
mcLltncval ami soai Tin H dmun remain a m the bridge 

* UMi w cU. M 1 l«. «/. iu p ra) quote, ' alia via (clearly the Via Traiana) 
qae vaJit ad K \ alent.nutt, tiel diploma delprin< ipe Aftchj di riconfernn dellc concession) 
prrcetlenii aE Monastera & isinta Sofia fdi BcmjvetitqJ* 


I 
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paduli rising beyond. Our track, still ascending, crosses the ravine just 
to the west of Paduli and climbs up parallel with the Tammaxo until 



Fig. 5,—PoifT£ Valekiino. 


it reaches a temporary summit level (2S1 metres) in the Rue. Creta. 1 
Beyond a few scattered paving stones we saw no traces of antiquity. The 



Fig, k-pADuu ANt> the Valley of the Ta^^laro- 

old track is quite plain in the valley which we reach a little further on ; 
its name, Region* la Strada, clearly betrays its own origin. 

I a. Staff Map, I : 50,000 ; S. Giorgio ].t MoJara, 175, t . 
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We still continue our ascent, past the modern road which diverges 
to Paduli on our right, until wc reach the Kne, S. Arcangelo, 1 where the 
track becomes a pleasant lane. Much debris of brickwork is to be seen 
in the fields on both sides of the lane, and also on the path itself. A 
draped female statue (Fig, ;), about three feet high in its present state of 
mutilation, stands in the long grass and brushwood at the side of the lane* 
It is of limestone, but lacks both head and legs ; and probably comes from 
^oine tomb, to judge from its stvle. 

Here no doubt we must place the site of Forum Novum, 10 miles 
distant from Be neve n turn according to the Itineraries* It is curious 



that the name Forno nuovo, which is probably a corruption of it, was 
transferred a mile or two further cast close to the near bank of the Tam* 
maro. Topographers 5 have not been conspicuously successful in locating 

1 CL Staff Map, i : 50.000, S, Giorgio hi Molars 173, i. 1909. 

3 Pratdli La via Appia, Naples. 1745. p, 506, says that between Padnli. BuonnlbefEa, 
Caj^clfnnco and CnevacuOfc tracts are msh of an ancieat paved road leading (0 Tmia, 
Thus is the Via Troiana. Rut the* author erroneously regards it as another road artd makes 
the Via T FiiianSi divorce front tta.5 Via AppLa at Aochinmn. 

Morning n [G+LL+ is. p. 1*2) and Ni&rn fop. ciL p. HiG) both place Forum Novum 
at Monte Male. _ KiEpcrt's map \CJ,L. bt> Tab, ti.) wrongly represent* tlac Via Trauma 
Sprinted Via Appia) as passing -fouth of Padnli. whereas it really goes north* 
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this mulatto ; some have placed it upon S, Arcangelo Tiimonte (formerly 
Monte Male), while the modem region of Forno Nuovo is wrongly regarded 
by Mcomartini' as occupying tlve site of the ancient Forum Novum, A 
little to the north of the contrada Forno Nuovo an ancient tombstone J 
was discovered in 1899, but we have no record of any further attempts 
to excavate in the neighbourhood. 



Fig. &—Cutties I-lock fkoW^qkum Sown. 


The house just beyond on the right, above the * s p im Rne. S. Arcan¬ 
gelo (Staff Map) contains two inscriptions 3 :— 

{1} . TVNNXA 

LVCINIS 
SIT 

1 Op €it, p, 

3 ygfufr degU Stavi, p. 149. The dedic&tian is to ode M, RutiLitls Mute do 

from his wife Licmia Marcella, He had beun curator at Puteuli and ii. vir at Beneventurn- 
Thc inscription probably later than the construelion of the Via TraiatUl. Jlonea, frag¬ 
ments of bricks ail 4 pottery were found in the vicinity. 

1 At tiie Maseria to the north-west is a finely sculptured com ire block with Late reding 
decoration (Fig- fi) and a tombstone of the common H baulo h type (in shape Like a port¬ 
manteau, with a semicircular top'll bearing the sepulchral inscription C.I.L. IX- 
* At a house further north-west lr. the notable inscription t.i.L. ul. 6005 i,Fig, s? which 
aicne records the construction of the bridges along the Via TrainHa. It ip- built into the 
wall of the farm-house. 
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This is on a limestone cippus 0*28 metre long by 0*57 high. The 
letters are 5 centimetres high ; the lettering is rough and probably bad 
second-century work, The meaning of tlje three words is very' uncertain, 
‘ Tunnia, 1 of which we have no other instance, is certainly a gentilicium, 
while ' Lucinis,' of which there are frequent examples in the form Lycnis, 
may possibly be so as well. 4 Sit ‘ must then be intended for 1 hie sita est, f 
(2) A large block of limestone, broken away at the left-hand lower 
corner, bears the following inscription ;■ — 



SO 


The stone is 0-59 metre high by 0-76 metre long ; the letters in the 
top line are 0-175 nietre high, in the lower line, 0-095 metre* The letters 



Fig, <>.— 1 j uni£. uej Padroni, 


are of the Republican or early Imperial period, and consequently testify 
to the presence of somebody there before the construction of the Via 
Trauma. Probably the name Forum Novum dates from the construction 
of.the road, not from an earlier period. Though the Via Traiana certainly 
tended to ojm-n up and develop the country- through which it passed, we 
must remember Lhat it followed the line of a previously existing road. 
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As the track advances lit an E.N.E. direction, we cross a small 
stream in the bed of which paving stones are lying loose. The summit 
level is then reached and the old road begins to descend, NJE. by E,, to 
the stream just beyond the Casa Abbazia. on both banks of which are 
slight concrete remains of an ancient culvert. In the valley beyond tbe 
next ridge, into which the causeway, some ten metres wide, is clearly 
marked in its descent (there arc paving stones here and there), are the 
remains of the Ponte dei Ladroni (Fig- 9) - Before reaching the bridge, 
the road turned sharply to the north-east ; the causeway by which it 
approached the bridge would be some forty metres long and ten metres 
wide. The first pier, 1-5 metre thick, is high enough to make it possible 
that another arch originally stood in front of it. The span of the first 
arch of which we can be certain is three metres (exclusive of facing), 
and then comes a massive pier at another sharp turn, the direction of the 
road changing to E.S.E. The w-idth of the pier is 7-1 metres, but the 
brick and opus quadratum facing was gone ; by analogy with the other 
bridges of the Via Traiana of which we have remains, the total width 
must be not more than eight metres. The main fart of the bridge is 
now' reached. It seems to Have consisted of two main arches, with spans 
of ten and fourteen metres respectively; but possibly there may have 
also been a third arch. The intermediate pier is 3*45 metres 
thick, and the pointed end upstream is preserved. The construction 
is of concrete faced with opus quadra turn below and brickwork above ; 
the opus quadrat mu blocks are of limestone, 0-65 metre in thickness, 
and the blocks were held together by metal clamps, at any rate in the 
pier in the stream (see Plan, Fig. 10). The ascent from the Vallone della 
Ferrara, which was crossed by the Ponte dei Ladroni, is extremely steep 
At the top of the hill are some loose bricks, belonging to some building, 
but no paving stones. From this a precipitous descent leads to a smaller 
but deeper valley, the Valle delle Cosine, in which arc to be seen the 
scanty remains of a bridge known as the Ponte S. Marco 1 (Fig. it). 
There is a mass of roncrete on the right bank of the stream, and two 
blocks of opus quadratum and a little concrete on the left ; and, in the 
field above the stream on this side, a small portion of the causeway. 
The direction in crossing the stream was E.S.E., but the embankment 

1 The Ponte 5. Marto ain't!to) ls marked on tie Staff Map (1: 50.000; Montetalvo 
Irpsno, 17.1, 4). but the position given to it is quite a kilometre too far downstream. 
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is a little to the north ; so there must have been a slight skew in crossing 
and a right angle turn just alter the bridge. 

Then followed a series of very steep ascents p each ridge to be en¬ 
countered being higher than the last. The whole of this stretch from Forum 
Novum is extremely difficult , and, though it is hard to see why Trajan's en¬ 
gineers selected this course, the road does not shirk obstacles, and attacks 
hill and vale alike with surprising directness. Nor, though cuttings would 
have been made through loose soil, are there traces of them. Probably 
it would be difficult to construct embankments. At thf top of the ridge 



FlCS. II.—St IH OF THE POZSTE S. MaHCO. 


is a small square white house with two or three cypresses by it, whiclr 
may serve as a mark for anyone desirous of finding the bridge again. 
The ascent brings us up to a level cultivated region known as la Starza 
(the F jay/ a not uncommon local name hereabouts), and a house there 
h full of paving stones from the road, which kept a little to the south 
of the modem path, going E. and W, p but has now F been destroyed. 

* After crossing this level, there is a precipitous descent N,E, F at the bottom 
of which is a little pavement of white limestone blocks. On the way 
down, a charming view' presents itself to the traveller. On the right, 

K 2 
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across the valley of the Miscano. ris cs a steep escarpment, with the village 
of Moniecalvo Irpino upon its highest point. Relow lies a richly wooded 
valley, shaded with poplars, a cultivated slope rising beyond. To the 
left, just appearing through the trees, is the village of Buonalbergo, 
in surroundings no less beautiful than its rival upon the crags opposite. 

The Torrente di Buonalbcrgo rushes down the valley into which we now 
descend, and which we cross by the Ponte delle Chi audio 1 (Figs, 12. 13). 
The bridge is situated just at the junction of two streams, and it would 
bo hard to imagine a more delightful situation for this imposing ruin. 
The bridge had six arches ; the base of the central pier is in opus 
quadrature of limestone, and the blocks were held together by rectangular 
metal damps. The whole of the rest of the bridge is in brick-faced 
concrete. The brickwork is excellent, being a fine specimen of brickwork 
of the time of Trajan, as it invariably is in the bridges of this road. 
The arches have double rings of two-loot tiles (bipe dales). and the intrudes 
of the arches is tiled also, The central arch has lost the inner one of its 
rings (as Meomartins explains, they have been removed by peasants 
to bake bread upon), but is otherwise complete. The next two on the 
right bank are well preserved, and then there is the beginning of a third, 
after which comes the bridge head with two buttresses. On the left 
bank there arc two arches which are less well preserved and have been 
patched up, and then an embankment which continues for some forty 
metres. The embankment wall is 0-90 incLrc thick, and on the south 
side there are also five or six brick buttresses 2*99 metres apart, i "49 
metre high, and 120 metre thick. The pavement is preserved on the 
top of the bridge, which is 7*20 metres wide (24 Roman feet), and 
apparently there were no parapets at all. There is a considerable rise 
in the centre of the bridge ; the length of the bridge over all is about 
120 metres,* 

i £f. Meomarlins, / jwdKwuwrfKii di Benevrrtt#, P- JOJ, 

- Hero wal found C-l-L. is, t*o 10 Jmi-spnntccl 6011) rtf cm fir to extensive repairs 
Of the Via Tiaiiina carried out by Scptirtiul Severn* and CiracaliA m jio a.d. Os i 
tile of the Ponte deHe Chian, l.e there Wits seen the inscription PoJV'TBA (CJ.L. i\. 
Goti, 6073. 3). 

Qne Of the tiles wtiU bear* the stamp |^| . The tile* are 0.045 to o .05 

it 

metre thick, A bgufa msmmaia (with the ttUJmvtdf knocked oST) vs <m one place 
1 he disen very of the inscription and of the tile are due to Dressel. Mommsen conjectures 
that the meaning is ^wf(ej) v[iar) Tr^na^ Cf + C.I.L xv. p. 6, under vii. 
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Fig- 13.—Anew of ths Pontk dilllr Chivuche- 
fl’tojn -i photograph by Dr- Esther van Dtoisn.] 
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Going cast, the pavement is soon lost, though at first it ra n be 
traced in a small path. The roatl must have kept about E.X.E. along 
the slopes between Buonalbergo and the railway. The soil is earthy, 
the streams were mere rivulets, and there were no traces of bridges or 
pavement to be seen or heard o( for the next three miles, until shortly 
after crossing the modem road from Montecalvo Station to the village 
of Casalbore a small gorge is reached, (about 300 metres south of the 
letter ‘ t 1 in Murgia dell’ Arciprete of the Staff Map). 

Here are further brick and concrete masses from a small, much* 
ruined bridge ; one brick face in situ runs X. by E.. and may give the 
direction cl the bridge, which would have run at right angles to it, 

E. by 5 . About 200 metres farther east we reach the main stream, the 
Torrente 1 della Gtnesira in the Regtone di S. Spirito. Here is another 
bridge mentioned by Meomartini* and visible from the railway. It is 
known as the Ponte di S. Spirito (Fig. 14), The bridge must have been 
a large one, but comparatively little of it is preserved. It runs E. by N, 
Nothing Is left on the right bank of the stream ; in the stream itself is 
a mass of concrete (not in s 1 / ii J , and on the left bank there is a pier of 
concrete 4 2 metres thick, the base of which is faced with large opus 
quadrat urn 3 one metre thick and the upper part with brickwork. The 
arches have a double ring of riles and the in trades is tiled also, as in the 
Ponte delle Chianche. There are bonding courses in the pier. The base 
of the bridge is 6-S metres wade ; the brickwork overhangs 0-2 metre 
more on the north side. There are also some walls on the south side of 
the pier, partly in opus quadrat urn of contemporary construction, and 
partly in later brickwork, intended for the regulation of the stream. 
It looks, as though this passed over a bed of opus quadrat um blocks 
seven metres wide. The reason of these walls is that the bridge is placed 
just above the junction of the Torrente degli Si hiavoni with the main 
stream, the Miscano (here for a short distance called the Torrente Gesso) 
which might have given trouble. 

To the north of the east end of the bridge is a concrete well about six 
metres long and one thick running N.X.E, ; it is probably Roman, but 
further on, on the same side is a modern ruin. The road now ascended 

* Ct, Staff Map, 1:50.000; Montecalvo trptno. 17-1, 4. 

1 / MamimeTiti dt lientvnuo, p, 303. 

* The courses arc well over two Itoman feet high fo-G*, 0 68, 071 m . rcapectivelvl a 
fKt which also points to the period of Trajan. No traces indeed of earlier construction 
have been found! by ua along the course of the road 
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following the course of the tratturo towards the Masseria Pelusa; it 
probably passed just north of it and ran more or less straight across the 
small valleys which the tratturo avoids and near the Massena Franco. 
The Slap of the Touring Club Italiano (Benevento Sheet) marks a bridge, 
the Ponte del Diavolo, over the next large stream, the Miscano itself , 
but it is not indicated on the Staff Map. and notwithstanding a careful 
search we were unable to find it, so that it seems to be non-existent. How 
and where the Via Traiana did cross is uncertain ; probably to, the south 



Fits, 14.-Ponte S, SfihJTO. 


of the Cave di S. Elcuterio, some abandoned quarries, by a small valley 
which ascends here to the higher ground. To the north of the quames 
is the Masseria di S. Eleutcrio. in the midst of undulating plough land and 
pasture, looking down upon the beautiful valley between Casalbore, 
Buonalbergo and Montecalvo Irpino. To the north of the farmhouse are 
some scattered tiles in a field and two large blocks of limestone, one with 
a plinth moulding. Perhaps both were parts of a large base ; one was 
said to bear an inscription, but this was probably an error. tre i ie roa 
(known locally as the Strada Nuova del Diavolo !) is said to have passed 
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and here we mu_sl place the site of Aequum Tuticum. the second station 
jo mile?, from Beneventum. 

It is said 1 to have been a foundation of Diomedes, while its name 
carries us back to an Osean past. Of its history we know nest to nothing. 
11 very probably came into the possession of the Romans early in the 
third century b.c. It had no urban constitution and was merely a vims* 
under the neighbouring and powerful Beneventum. Such importance as 
it possessed was due to its position as a road centre. 3 

There the Via Traiana was joined by tire Via Herculia from Lucania 
and Venuaa. while it is supposed that another road Jed northwards 
from it to Lucena and the Adriatic and that Aeclanum on the Via Appia 
was joiner I to Aequum Tub cum by the Via Aurelia AedanensisA Very 
great difficultly are attendant upon its location. The Itineraries alone 
am kcro fij Att viz. i) mention it as a road-station. Cluver put it 
at Anano di Puglia. Holste at Troia, PratilU located it at Terra sL«a> 
mar i ie woo o Crevacuore, some distance to the north-east of Its real 
site. DAnvUJe more correctly, placed it at Castelfranco in Miscano 
a f w kilometres to the north. In r 7 <n Tommaso Vitale; following the 

M thC andCnt rt r* ries ' ^ Aequum St at 
f'. n ' “ M ° ln ™- , - n ^ fere lapide ab Ariano septern- 

trionern versus, qumto Hem a Casalbore eunti ad pagum Greci ' This 

identification has been accepted by all later authorities. The words 
Aequum Tut,cum ■ are probably the Latinised forms of an Oscan place 
name aipurn tireticum * or ‘ lofty rock/ which was brought down from 
the mountains of central Italy by the Htrpini when they migrated toT 
site of the later Beneventum. With regard to the origin of the name 

V f ° 1115 held that in * ht! timt ‘ ° f Diocletian the bishop of Aequum 
Tut,cum was martyred * apud Mbcanum '-the Torrente Miscano. which 

> Mown. C 1.1„ i* p. j„ ; nalsen m Pauly-Bris*,*,* . » *. . , 

s,*- ”• “ *" «■«* «*-^ 

- '- 1 

pruBaiwum. altecfu time koma n diweiilU per \ PP u m ^ drlVlura ^«cet viarum 

S2Z a ~"~ ’"*- k L “™ m - *■ ■^SS.'SSSS 
jSiSVi is •SSJC'.lSS.'rSs:- «-*-■ 

Analyst gtogntfjptt riteti*. Paris i 744 p ' ° r corner 

’ i*™ dtUg 'V ia «rt« * AriaMO. Hone, ' , 

* CmiM, Studi , vcL j r pp. 7^-r 4? , 
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now flows south of the Masscria S, Eleuterio—and canonized as S, Eleuterio 
or S. Liberators. A chapel was erected to his memory at Aequum Tuti~ 
cum, which name was subsequently changed to S. Eleuterio. Ariano 
di Puglia, once regarded as the site of Aequum Tuticum, is of mediaeval 
origin, and. as many of the inscriptions of Aequum Tuticum were found 
at Ariano. it is perhaps not too much to say that the rising Ariano was 
enriched from its fallen neighbour. 

There are said to be ruins here under the com, but as we passed by 
in the late spring the thick growth prevented us from seeing them. At 
the Masscria S. Eleuterio we saw three inscriptions. The first was 
C./.L, ix. 1429 (of the time of Hadrian), but the remaining two appear to 
be unpublished. Both are sepulchral and belong to tombstones of the 
usual ■' baulo ' type. 



The first is :— 


VlMAifl QVAt 
VWT Aim m 
meiis Viu-jves 
ARRtVS ■ M 
A*imv& Tat 
lA- CAH n :D : A 

-it T r- Sh.. 



The first n is B, D, or R ; the second D may be an E. The mother's 
name is somewhere in this. 

Dimensions of whole :—0-56 by 0-59 metre; of inscribed surface— 
0*45 x 0-315 metre. Height of letters, 0-03 metre. 

The second bore the inscription :— 



Dimensions : 0-17 x 0-2S metre. Height of letters, 0-04 metre. 

Both these inscriptions seem later than the construction of the 


Via Traiana. 
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From S. Eleuterio the road went on, no doubt, in a north-easterly 1 
direction, but cultivation prevented our following it more closely ; doubt¬ 
less there arc no traces of it to be seen. It probably coincided with the 
line of the tratturo from the favema Trc Fontane northwards and thence, 
ascending considerably, ran almost due north. There is a short cut 
avoiding the modern road from the Trc Sportdli (the boundary of the three 
provinces of Benevcnto, Campobasso, and Foggia) to the contrada S, Vito, 
brom this point a track nms E.N.E. with mediaeval paving about ten 
metres wide to the Masscria S. Vito.® 

At the Masseria we recopied an inscription, 3 embedded in the wall 
of the chapel to the right of the fountain : — 

Imp, Caes, M. Aur. Antonino 
Pio, Pel. Aug. Partii. Max. Brit. 

Max, POKTlFICi MAx 
tr P XVI IMP • II - COS * Ilii (A.D, 213) 
pROCOS PATRI PATH [Ac 
M AVRELIVS NIGRTNVS • e 
VOCATVS AVG N IMPOSitns 


ORDINIBVS IN LEG II TRA de 

VGTVS NVMIXI EIVS EVNdem 

LVCVM AQVILONENSEM INco 

LVIT ET CONSACRAV1T Ill ■ JDVS DEc 

AVRELIO ANTONINO PIO FEL1CI AVG IIII COS 


It confirms Grass© and Kiepert (C.I.L. i*. l ab. ii.) in their identifica¬ 
tion of the ancient river Aquilo with the modern Celone, which rises in 
the Bosco Vetrosello west of Celle S. Vito and flows in a northeasterly 

* Meomartini (/ MMlimmtft r U d^r lf d, 18% p. if>1 ( ten . roa j 

too much to the west after leaving Aequom Tu tie uni and so loses what is Mrtainly tli- 
WB»« COUP*e._ It may ItJHK passed. *ccording to him, through Voeeliinra >.. the ww of 
Castelfrancu in Miscano, between this and If osetto, where there is now the IWo 

IS -<■»", z 5E£1XJT£!; 

r£L*r *'vV K k r tUf ,md fr ° m Att,uum Tut l™m to Motntirj Aquiltmti /near 

Cappdh S. Vito) without fixtng- a ay intermediate jKiints. 

* The Masseria S. Vito is 971 metres above these*. thclugbest point of the Via TtuW 

just before » R** f™ m winch magnificent and comprehensive 

views are obtained both ways To the N.E. the fountain, slope down to the a 2 
plait,, With Gargitnos looming on the sky line, to the S.W and S.E. a fine pan-rani* of 
mountain anti valley is seen from M. Vulture to M, Tabunio Panorama of 

* G. de Petra. StvZumn M Ii. Avatomi* di Afapefc' *ii, ( r soS) n, frt c£ 

■ iT?; V < "W “° 1C 3 H T a " X > .■ Suppfcmcntum Jar tide 

AqndoniS motatio, p. 114. An mscriptwn of ,504 over the fountain speaks of it as 
the Fob* Aqudoncnsu. so that the inscription was then already known, 
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-direction past Troia, till it meets the Candelaro which empties into the 
Lago Salso south of Manfrcdonia. 

The localisation of the tnutalio Aqttilonis baa been complicated by 
the existence of two other places called Aquiloma with which the mtUatio 
Aquilottis has very' naturally been confused. Mommsen 1 was induced to 
admit the existence of a third Aquilonia, different from that in Sammum 
and from that in the territory of the Hirpini, bnt his idea of an 



- Aquiloniae ’ or * Aquilonae 1 on the Via Traiana between Aequum 
Tuticum and Aecae was due to confusion. 

The expression mulatto AquHonis* must mean the post station near 

i C lmL ix. p, s 7l rauUtio AqoLonU .... divert* ab Aquilonia. iMKlic Laoedogna 


sub Vibiao firtrit uecesfic eat. . » v^m\k t«r> r.it d soil 

i Cluver does not mention the mulatto A^utlonis at all. Pratd i ,#p, at. p- 5 3) 

jumps from Sammum to the Hirpmi and from the Hirpini to Apulra H* 
the Aquilonia in Somurnm, the Aquilonia in HixpiteS. and tho “>*» 

(Steria tele due 5 kilie, Napoli, vol. u. P - Hi) would place the ** *!<** > “V”* 

BuccoEo di Troia and regard dtf-iW an coming Iron a^tlo. the north uund He jm^. 

• ove a ior*a di scalpcUo si vede aperto il monte per tracemrv. la strada c cosl 
vi spirano i vent! nella stagionC invemale. Che 1*HC spes*, attermti vt r„,.wvan 5 . 
viandanti eoi carwhi e le vetture, circottana la <|i>alP « W* * ??^Th JmUone 
delta dagli antichi.' Wwsding. too M»ri«j<4 liinerarttt, p. 6»), »>«' v2“f£! 

venlo mutation! nomen haercre. nisi Apuliac proprit nomine* yentu» Atabuhis in( * fa *” r 
fuis&et/ Iso ancient author speata □* the Aqui3o> but then is a mediaeval doc_ 
published first by UghelU (/t s«wh voL i. op«. Troia} and then by Vitale [Stana 
Home. 1794 . doe. in Appendix) in which mention » made of thus Aquilam cfl ™***™ 
with the boundaries of the territory of Twin. ' . ct «dtens ad suustram usque ad 
liavium Aquilonis de&cendit usque ad tran-iitani ColoncetLL 
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the Aquilo’ and can have no 
possible connexion with an an¬ 
cient city of that or similar 
name. 

The abundant fountain at 
S. Vito is almost the last that 
is met with along the whole 
course of the road, as we now 
enter the arid region of Apulia, 1 
There are no traces of ancient 
buildings visible, nor could we 
hear of any ; and the Chapel of 
S, \ ito is not a building of any 
interest. About one kilometre, 
however, to the E.N.E., near 
point 920* there are some bricks 
lying loose by the road. The 
country is at first cultivated and 
easy; there is then a gradual 
descent down a ridge. There is 
here mediaeval paving about 
eight metres wide. We then 
reach the steep zigzag descent of 
the Buccolo di Trnia 3 {Fig. i^J, 

It presents no traces of ancient 
pavement or construction (the 
supporting walls are all modem), 
nor of the cuttings in the rock 
of which Nisscn speaks. 

1 Horace Epo&gt, ill 16. sjticulosag 
Apulia*, 

1 Cf, Staif top h l : 50,000; Ariano 
fli Puglia, 174, 3, 

J Ni*»en h IUd r Land, il p, $ 43 . Tfc* 
Toad crosses the Euccoio di TfdaA 

metrra) gradually by cots in tht 
rocjt-^ for three milts. On the Apulian 
side It drops 300 meins sharply in * 
three turpiK. 

{Start* detig due SicilUt ii, p. 531 r > 


t 
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- - 5 S*: 

V t- A' potion It then wit round almost at right angles to avoid 

the Valle deUe Cra. ^^reached another 

{above point 4 m< Staff Map, 1 ; 5 - tausewaV is about fourteen 

good piece of similar paving is seen, the cause*a> 

there the cobbling is only about four metres wide. The pc. 

" I r sen 

r TtZ'tlX 1f“l"*ith hncena end Sipontrun h y a 
<L the Via Tmiena. »«eh - 

road establishing military communications beUveen Bene 

. For its history** Httlsen, P a u!>^^ f * 
p. 85, Excavations at Tttt a Mt dtW-CTi a nioonwin village ju*t to the north ot 

aJj. p. »«> id«nti 6 «d «i p. 27IJ corrects him by r**« 

S- Agata di PUSH*. *«* ^ “£ liL of S. Secupdiaus, as Mtow*: ' Ha« vcr<> 

to Cunifcrius, a mock of M- CftriM.i C P _Fcad <‘nim dicta «t, tuitiqui *snn* foil, 

as^sar. ! -- i ■f-^ ^«gsi*as 

!*r ^ , s£w£».«- — *—•»“ ■* T ”“ 

aonune apptUaho novcm Urbis thecourec of the Via Trairuia in these pwv, 

Pfatilli {£ ric p, 5IS f ‘ J ^\t P 1^ S ctlV«t by the oamo of the V* Traiana- 

with surprising ^turacy-_ though * him jt waS on i y alter the eleventh «niury 

. rightly identities Areas w.th Tro.a, Mxva & 

that Troia -S built Art^-Pretorium L^riarmm Mo«rio Apul,* 

1 C J L is, p- int rfWi 

rfrfwiesl-vii^Aipc^xxi-Slpo 0 ^ 
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Luccria. In the hospital at Iroia there is to be seen a milestone of the- 

a Traiana (CJ.L. ix. 6or 5 ); according to Mommsen it bore no number 
but it is surely possible to see a laiw t , 

number—probabjy xxxm ° nIy * of thp 

hrom Troia the road RraduaUy descended the ridge; at Jir&t the 

zzrrtsr* “ i,h **- but «•»«* . 

track Just before reaching ,he c. Martellt.l the track diverges to the 

right Irom the new highroad from Troia to Foggia As this in L I 

ranees across the Rne. S. Paoio. there is a genTtmd^m a^rhet 
,1 passes over a eot, between the Masseria S. Paolo and the Mas o'" 
Poraarsogno (neat the latter we must pfce the station of Ad iST 
nnl,]descends to meet. a. .he Tavetna Potto d'Afhero, the highToad 



F, °- r 6 .—POffTK KoTTfj. t'EHVARtl. 


from Foggja to Ariano di Puglia, which it crosses at right angles at the 
seventy-ninth mike The mins by the highroad to theVw. t p m' 

ZraTiolhh ®°“ S ' n>IK ' U ° n “ 5ain P ast lh ' p ”«a 5. Nicola „ 
he e«t of which we saw scat,eted bricks on the road line. The cobbing 

is to be seen at intervals, and the width is about eight metres S 

road descended with a zigsag just S.W of Ihe Masseria Poute Albeuito 

by a small narrow gully to the broad, Hat valley of the Ferraro The 

river bat changed its course about one kilometre to the west of wha k 

was m Roman days, and ran be crossed bv wading in t rW ■ . ' 

Very considerate remains 3 the^X“t 

1 Stall Map. , ; jo.otra ; Troia. 163, 
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to the north of the Masscria Ponte Rot to.* From the mins (Figs. lb, t?> 
and 18). it is dear that it was a structure of more than ordinary size- 



l-’ut. 17 . — 'Post* Rottq, Cmvabo. 


and grandeur (see Fig. 19)- We must thunk Mr. F. C. Richaid* foi 
**" l| I 'runTi'..S.E.. and is 320 pacts tong. It insisted o( (i) a causeway 



some 26 paces long; (Li) the bridge proper, which seems to have been 
about 1S0 paces in length and of considerable height : about ihir een 

1 suff Map, i : 50.000: .64. 3 . °p. ci'. p. 5*7. « wrTect 

jn his description of the road here, 


j 
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piers can be traced, but there were 
probably more. The main piers seem 
to have been about three metres 
thick, and the main arch spans 
perhaps as much as fifteen metres, 
though as a rule the span was much 
less than this ; (iii) a causeway at 
the E.S.E. end, supported by seven¬ 
teen pairs of buttresses (Fig. is) : 
these are as a rule 2*70 metres apart, 
though in some cases the interval 
j> nearly four metres; they project 
a-So metres {the top is sloped off), 
and they are 1-35 to 1-65 metre in 
width. The causeway is confined by 
the wall against which the buttresses 
rest: this wall is 0*75 metre in thick¬ 
ness and faced with t>pu$ incertu>n 
on the inside. The width of the 
causeway, as oi the bridge itself, is 
7‘io metres {24 Roman feet). The 
construction is of brickfaced con¬ 
crete faced with irregular pieces of 
brick 0-3i to o-z6 metre in length 
and 0 04 in thickness. The horizontal 
joints are 0-01 metre thick and the 
vertical joints 0-005. The former 
course of the river can be clearly 
seen ; it is indeed marked by the 
track which leads W.N.W. from the 
Masseria, 

The road ascended from the 
Cervaro valley in an E.S.E. direction 
probably winding to gain the ascent 
to the hill (some twenty metres 
higher). It then passed over a 
broad level down, partly cultivated. 
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upon which no traces of it are to be seen, and, failing gradually in level, 
descended again immediately to the south of the Porta Ricci, 1 To 
the E.S.E., again, is another bridge also called Ponte Rotto, and giving 
its name to a small stream (the Canale di Ponte Rotto) on the map, 
though it has itself not been marked on the map at all, 

It is of precisely similar construction, character, and width to the 
last bridge ; and here, too, the river, the Carapelle, has changed its course 
and now runs about one kilometre further cast. The total length is 
considerably greater, nearly 450 metres ■ and there must have been 
another 200 or 300 metres of low embankment at the W.N.W. end. 



Fig. io,—HiiTTRESS of Car^peile Viaul'cTh Ohdo^a. 

now concealed in the corn. There were about ten arches and piers, 
occupying a length of about zoo metros ; and at the east end there are 
some 250 metres of embankment : the wall is about 0*90 metre thick, 
and the buttresses (Fig. 20) were about 175 metre in width, projecting 
2-28 metres, and at intervals of three to four metres, with their tops 
sloped off, precisely like the last bridge. The brickwork in them is good : 
the bricks are irregular fragments, dull red, about 0-25 metre long (we 
found one triangular piece loose 0+26 m* long). They are well laid. 1 he 
1 vertical joints are 0*005 metre wide, 

1 Cf. Staff Map, i ; 50,0*0 : Ascali Satriano. 175, 4. 
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The external part of the brick-facing has been removed in the 
central portion of the bridge : here the concrete core contains river 
pebbles : the bricks are 0-04 to 0-045 tnetre in thickness, and are mostly 
whole btpedales (Fig, 2i). Bonding courses are found. The mortar 
courses (in the interior) are 0-034 metre thick. The mortar is good and 
pinkish in colour. The only pier that is standing in the central part of 
the bridge is about six metres high and four metres thick. 

These two bridges, together with the Ponte dcllc Chianche below 
BuonalbergO and the viaduct at A pant, ten kilometres north-west ^of 
Brindisi, constitute the finest ruins along the Via Traiana. and, further- 



L-’ja. n.—B rickwork 01- Carahllk Viaduct, Or don-a. 


more, provide (as they are dated monuments early in the second century) 
invaluable data for the study of the peculiarities of building construction 
under Trajan. 

On the west bank of the present river Carapelle is a brick building 
’—the chamber of a fountain—which is certainly modem. There is 
also a modern ruin on the east bank. Both of these lie a little to the 
S. of the line of the road. We now reach the railway from Foggia to 
Rocchetta S, Antonio, which skirts the line of hills on the E. side of the 
Carapelle valley; they rise more abruptly than those on the west and. 
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immediately above the railway station of Or dona, to the south of the 
modem bridge, are the ruins of the ancient Herdoniac. 

It is difficult to see how we are to interpret the Tab. Pent- in us 
description of the Via Traiana from Beneventum to Canusium. From 
Beneventum a line crosses a range of hills in a N.W. direction and. after 
meeting an arc at Foro novo, continues to Aequo tirtico and to two towers, 
above which is written Aecas and below Herod' Rani The distances 
read: Bencvtnto to Fare novo x miles; Foro -Vova to Aequo Tutico xn 
miles; Aequo Tutico to .-lecas xviii miles. This line proceeds straight 
tm to Nuteric Aptdk (Luceria) and Arpos. The portion which deals 
with the Via Traiana stops at Aecas. There is dearly a brifniH, ut 
none is indicated, and the course taken by the Via Traiana after Aecae 
is represented by an arc cut at Foro novo by the line from Beneventum. 
This arc stops at two towers, beneath which is written an (or xv, as 
Mommsen reads); then comes a series of steps along which we see 
furfant—xvm—Erdonia— xii— ad pirum. Round and above this section 
runs the upper course of the Aufidus. There is no mention whatever 
of Canusium and the road is continued across the Aufidus (though there 
is no connection by fine) as Kudus— xii— tfiffws—xiiii— EuUmtos, etc. 

The problems are to decide the meaning of the tower* and to say 
whether Fur fane or ad pirum is to be placed between Erdoma and Aecae. 
Mommsen 1 (C.LL. in. p. 26) reconstructs as follows: Foro imo-xn— 
Aequo UtlicQ — xviii’—AECAS -ad pirum^xn-Erdom^xx^Furfane 
— xv — turres duac. 

The question has been discussed by Grasso. 8 lie regards Furfane 
as a corruption of super Daitni if amen}, that is a road station above 
the Carapelle, considered by him to be the pauper aquae Da,unis 0 
Horace. But as the Via Traiana crosses the Carapelle only a mik and 
a half before reaching Herdoniac, there seems no point whatever in put ting 
a station at the crossing of that river, when Herdomae was so near, 
Furthermore the philological difficulties involved in identifying tar fane 
with super Daunt are considerable. Tire station ad pirum (xu miles 


i f/iil(P 4 He regards Furfan* a* being in Ihc neighbourhood of the modem 

c-i ej.Ei.v-. »■ r^rws 

tests* ,tR=s.sa2=; -p- •—- *—»— 

Pe^iaRlmmS. p. Hi, psiTum capita^ 

■ Studit vol. E* PP- | 2 
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from Herdoniae) he identifies with the mitt, widecimum, which the 
Itin. Micros, places between Herdoniae and Canusium. Finally, lie 
inverts Mommsen's reconstruction and thinks that the compiler of the 
Tab. Path lias been compelled by want of space to omit Canusium. 
Perhaps it is easier to admit that the two duae turret nomine omisso 
are to be interpreted as Canusium. Consequently ad pintm is to be 
sought somewhere between Aecae and Herdoniae—possibly seven miles 
from Aecae, as the total distance from Aecae to Herdonia is 19 miles 
and ad pintm is 12 miles away from Herdoniae- So the mysterious 
Fur jane must be placed between Herdoniae and Canusium, though 
it is hard to identify it with any modem site and the distance between 
Herdoniae and Canusium thus becomes (18+15} 33 miles, instead of 
the actual 37. The Itin. Hieros. , too, which records the intermediate 
mulattones more completely than tiro other Itineraries, does not mention 
any station between Aecae and Herdoniae, although it records a mitt, 
ad undecimum between Herdoniae and Canusium. To identify the 
ad pintm of the Tab. Peat, with the mut. ad undecimum of the Itin. 
Hieros. leaves Canusium entirely without indication and does not help 
to solve the problem of Furfane and the turres duae. Frankly, there 
can be no convincing solution of this corrupt part of the Tabula Pentium 
geriana. The little that we know of the history of Herdoniae 1 is fully 
recorded by Mommsen {C.I.L. ix. p. 64) and Weiss (Pauly-Wissowa, 
1 R.E.' to!, vih. 617). 

It is chiefly important for us as a road centre. Nisscn {Hal. Land 
ii. 847) regards three roads as meeting at Herdoniae : namely the Via 
Traiana, the Via Herdoni tana from Aeclanum through Vibinum, and a 
road from Ausculum, neither a via public a nor possessed of a name, 
w'hich was followed by Horace, This is not entirely correct. The 
Via Herdonitana, which, from the evidence of C.I.L. ix. 670, 1156, we 
would regard as the Via Aurelia Aeclanensis joining Aeclanum and 
Herdoniae, never touched Vibinum (Bovino) but rather followed the 
Calaggio valley by Ausculum. It was along this road that Horace 
went from Aeclanum onwards. Thus only two roads met at Herdoniae, 

1 I ts ™c t DrthDBiaphy is very doubtful- Herdoniae is the generally recognised form, 
as can be gathered from the various citations of the word which Wo pome^. The sinouInr 
form m*y have been used at the end of the republic (as we hud in Livy and Strabo) but 
the plural form was certainly preferred Inter. Herdiuia. however, is found in Sil. It, viii. 
567, as the metre requires. 


I 
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since Kiln's road from Ausculum to Herdoniae is really the last part 
of the Via Aurelia Aeclanensis, 

The modem village of Ordona is situated to the north of the ancient 
site, which is definitely fixed by the presence of a tratturo, following the 
course of the Via Traiana and passing in a straight line from the Ponte 
Rotto over the now dry course of the Carapelle across the present stream 
and so to the city. Early topographers had some difficulty in locating 
Herdoniae, For example, Cluvcr> says: ‘ Herdoniae sive Gerdomae, 
Cedogna (U. Lacedogna) J and ‘ Infra Aecas versus meridiem est Herdoma 
opidum. vulgo nunc Cedogna dictum, Nomea eius antiquum, ncscio 
qua variationc, etiam Cerdonia dictum fuit: ut est apud Strabonem 
vi, unde vulgare mine vocabulura Cedogna, Opidum diserte Sairmitibus, 
quorum pars crant Hirpini, adscribit Sil, Ital. viii. Holstc corrects 
him and says, ‘ Herdonia autem Ardona.’ Pratilli 3 quotes 1 aeon us 
of Bitonto. who says that the remains of the ancient Herdoniae are to 

be seen neat the J Osteria d ? Ordona, 

On the hill above the station are the remains of what appears to lx- 
a rectangular mediaeval castle some 70 paces square defended by a 
fosse and a wall (now concealed by a mound) : a gateway 3 m. wide 
at the S.W. angle is still preserved. Within it are the foundations of 
buildings, probably post-Roman : some of them are of extraordinarily 
bad opus reticulation and brickwork : some of the pieces of brick axe only 
0-07 metre long, others 0-12, and the work certainly looks like mediaeval 
imitation. Two of these walls are built up to form an angle, at which 
was a stone pillar, now removed. The mortar courses are very irregular, 
and the mortar has been pronounced mediaeval by Dr. Esther van Dcmau. 

This castle undoubtedly occupies part of the site of the Roman town. 
Considerable portions of what appears to be the Roman city wall are 
preserved : the first traces we see are across the mouth of a small valley 
running N.W, and S.E. It is constructed of pebble concrete with a facing 
of pebbles and was originally only 0-90 metre in thickness. Here there 
is a rectangular tower about 4 by 3 metres in internal dimensions. To 
the S.E. in tbe valley are traces of other buildings in concrete faced with 
brick (near the head of it is a fine piece of opus reticulation and brickwork , 
* and there is another with a niche). Above it on the N.E. is what seems 


* IteL A»t .. T 2 G 3 , 

3 Op. tit p. 429- 
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lo be a small amphitheatre some 50x40 yards in dimension (though 
the seats may well have extended further) with a deep hole in the centre 
and very scanty remains of construction. To the S.E. again is the same 
wall of concrete only 0*90 metre thick and preserved to a maximum height 
of about 10 feet; so that it seems almost too thin for the city wall, 
unless it had an internal embankment. This is probable ; for, where the 
city wall is found again in the hill over the railway to the south of the 
valley, it is still 0-90 metre thick and has frequent buttresses 0-95 metre 
thick, tailing back, so that it did not stand free. It then crossed another 
valley to the south (on the intervening hill are unimportant concrete 
foundations), and here it is strongly built with heavy deep foundations 
and two towers apparently at the point of weakness ; it is faced with 
some opus inccrtum and can be traced again on the hillside to the south 
(to the west of ScudeUa * 1 ). At the head of the second valley (the one just 
mentioned) is a huge rectangular building with concrete walls about 
10 feet high and 3 thick : the long side (which curves a trifle) is 50 paces 
long, the short, w'hich runs E.S.E., is 11 paces long. 


(a) From Hetdomae to Barium. 

The ancient Itineraries record the following stations and distances 
on the Via Traiana between Herdoniae and Barium (C.J.jL, ix. p. 36). 


I tin. 

Itin, Hitt os. 

* 

Tab. Peut. 

Enlr-jfi ias> 

civ. SenJoniB 

Erdcmia 


XV 

xvm 

XXV] 

mut f un<rlecimnm 

Fiirfane* 


XL 

XV 

Ganusic 

elv Camuio 

(tunes dnae) 


XV 


XXLI 1 

mot. ad- qyim r 

Rh4is 


dtcimum 

XV (bCt. VI LI) 

XV 

KohoE 

civ, Rubos 

Rubofl 

XI 

XI 


BudnintuE 

mui. Eutontone? 

Butontps 


XII 

XI 

Villa 

civ. Bcroes 

73 

71 


Ceog r 

ttatennat. 

Modtrti Site. 

EitifUfiltd 

distance. 

Frdonias 

Ordona 



Mas&eria S-. Marco 

15 miles 

Canusio 

Cant¥a 

IJ ‘75 miles 

Buda* 

ft.* Quad rone 

15 miles 

Iluboft 

Rlivu 

II miles 

Bdluntos 

BitOfllO 

13 miles 


Bari 

11 miles 


.1 


75 75 


1 Stifl I ; JQjOW ; AmioL SatrianD. 175, 4. 

1 On the uaterUitl interpretation of the Tab. pmt . see pages i 47 . mpra r 
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It is difficult to ex¬ 
plain the difference of three 
miles between the actual 
and recorded distance from 
Canusium to Rubi, since 
the course, as measured, 
is almost a straight line 
between the t wo Possi bly 
the indication of the Jiut, 

A nion. is to be altered from 
xxiii to xxvi. miles - 

To the east of the 
modem village of Ordona 
we fall into the line of the 
lratltiro '■ the \ ia Traiana, 
all traces of which have dis¬ 
appeared, kept, no doubt, 
a much straighter line than 
the winding track of the 
sheep road. In the field 
to the west of the Mas- 
seria Turando 1 or Durante 
there are traces of ancient 
Roman buildings, the 
knowledge of which we owe 
to Prof. Hascloff. There 
Is to be seen a low con¬ 
crete wall running N.N.W. 
about 5 metres long and 
0-75 metre thick, faced 
with fragments of flange 
tiles and lined with cement. 
It seems to have formed 
part of a cistern. (Below 
the level of the floor the 
concrete is of rough small 

1 Ct. Stall Map, 1; 50,000 ; 
jLscaU SaliianO, 175 * 4 - 
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stones.) The mortar joints are wider. There is nothing else in situ. 
but there arc bricks lying about. At the Massed* there is a relief of a 
horse (no doubt an equus fublicus) with which we may compare a similar 
relief at Aeclanum with fasces to the spectator's right, on a block of lime- 
stone 1*25 metre long and 0*59 metre high. 

There are a few Roman bricks loose in the tratturo to the north. 
After this the tratturo runs on nearly straight—the Staff-Map has 
exaggerated its bends—but without presenting any traces of antiquity 
As far as Ccrignola, which is reached via Stomata, there are no natural 
difficulties or obstacles. 

C0nC0rnin@ Ctrignoia thcre are thrcc hypotheses to be considered 
Ihe ancient Gereomum (or Gerunium) has been supposed by some 1 

t0 Iia ™ t :CU r d thc SitC ° £ thc modcni Cerignola. But Gereonium.* 
as we gather from Livy and Polybius, must be 200 stades from Luceria 

3114 therCf0rC Cirm0t bt the andent representative 

Secondly Mommsen [CJ.L. ix . p . 64) writes; ' Inter Canusium et 
Lrdomam quae Vidctur mterponi in Peutingerano mansio Furfane 
innilit fere in opp.dum quod nunc est Cerignola.' Grasso [Stuii, vol ii 
Introduction) says that this is wrong and would place {ibid. pp. 40 and 
53) the man$io Furfane ’ between Troia* and Qrdona, 

He regards the ' mulatto mtdecimum " of the I tin, Hicros is m o 
Iron, Herdoniae and n m.p. Iron, Comm, as I hr ancient site ol CcriEnoi. 

“ " 5 " that <» Orelli-Mcwes* (con,mental on Hor 

1869) Horace and his companions struck the later Via Traiana 

Perhaps Grasso is right in this hypothec!,. He say, (S,„di. v0 ( „ 
Intro.): II nome della bor e ata preesistentc a Ccrignola snlla via Traiana 

rt, 3 .' “* ««“• * <=»%>*, N.p.11. ,7»S. reprint. 

F 8 ™ 1 - <U«a «* 1 *P*» mini* pars moealnn «at a b «ub<K! 

m Larinatc agro caitm ccunmujiiit, Hid, dcin castri row Dmn h» : 

fetmc a Gcreonii, tniila in tumulum host* conspcctum (HmSbJl ? hoStcnl tn0v4t du< > 
PblyWus. iii. iot., 3j ifndjitiw, » t ,|, T l t Xa J a - , . , , 

* CL pages 1^7, 14S su pta. f *X***“*l»i* ttllw. 

* Antequam anUm ail Canusium pervomrent a m,d mansion™ t, . 

5" Itin - ““»■ Cr ^uit ad xi lAcium a Cunusit! Horatius « ‘S™*' 

Viara Apptam {sic E] in^fcssL sane/ s * tonutca mmu m 

Cent*, Memoriefihtogidie tuif mutUkUm dHht China di Ctrignola Nandi tM „ 

“» “ d “* -*• “1W-* 
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non iigmficava altro peri viaggiatori che la distanza di n m.p, da Canu- 
sium.’ The milestone of the Via Traiana to be seen at Ccrignola {C.I.L. 
ix. 6022) and. indicating a distance of 8i m p. from Beneventum is out 
of place, but clearly belongs to the stretch of road between Ccrignola 
and Canosa di Puglia. According both to the It in. Anton, and the Itin. 
Hicros, the distance between Beneventum and the mittatio undeamtitn 
is 73 m.p., and between the fonner place and Camisium the distance is 
84 m.p. Consequently the provenance of the milestone is obvious. 
The same writer regards Cerina, which lies some 10 kms. towards the 
sea, as being the * mother town ' of Ccrignola on the analogy of 1 rata 
and Pratola, two small communes in the province of Avellino on the 



Fig. 22.—Bridge over the OfaOT, nia 4 Canq&a- 

Strada Nazionale Irom Naples to Foggia, the latter of which took its 
name from the former. He suggests that we may look for the origin 
of Ccrignola in the place Kepnoj'tXt« 1 mentioned by Diodorus Siculus 
(xx, 26. Ka-rairpaitTav ph olv xai Kepaavt\lav &tro\u>p*ijtf<W€T <f>poi/pov$ 
hri&TiXOP*) 

1 jf this be comet, vrt s may consider the original form of Cerignola as being Ctrinlula i 
benee it is dactylic and cannot be a candidate for Horace's oppidutuw. But Horace, 
sapposme that Atiscubm was the oppidutum r could have come by a very easy 
i isn the ]iiie of tbe later Via Traiana at CeftgnoSa itself or al the Masserm Monte ^entde, 
halfway to Canosa, tf Staff Map. i : 50,<™ ; Ccrignola. 173, i- Prat^U [op* at F . 
511-514] describes such a toad from Equotutico (which he places between Tnvicum and 
Canc^si, different from the Equumtutioim near Ariano) to Canosa via the Caia^iD aa ey. 
* Only two other inscriptions (besides ihe mdliariuni} are attributed to On K nola us 
tb^e one (CJ.L. Lx, m 4) is interesting as being a dedication to the H Bona Dwa by one 

Sfitilia. 
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I h<. course of the \i& Iraifina to the east of Cerignola is obviously 
iliat of the trattwo, and b free from obstacles. We did not actually 
follow it, inasmuch as the tratfufo runs alongside the modem highroad 
through the R, Monte Gentile. 

Two miles to the west of Canosa the road crossed the Ofanto bv 
a bridge- (Fig. 22) of which very scanty traces remain in the actual 
one. The fourth stream pier from the left bank has on the west side of 
it three blocks of limestone with Roman bossing 0-74 metre high, two 
headers and a stretcher, which did not seem to be r« s»Y«. In the upstream 
buttress of the same pier are some smaller blocks, also very probably 
Roman, atKl Pr0 * De lhriick, who saw the bridge in the summer, when 
the over was almost dry, assured us that in his opinion it contained 
Roman Work. None of the superstructure is ancient, however, and the 
bridge is extremely narrow—only 4-20 metres wide over all below and 
3’45 nictres between the parapets above, they being 0-45 and 0-50 metre 
wide respectively. 

Over a mile to the east of the bridge is the so-called Bagnoli (Fig, 
23), a two-stoned Roman tomb of concrete, laced with tiles. The exterior 
b extremely fine, the joints being as small as 0-004 metre wide. There 
b a fine decorative cornice and an arch on the N. side, and it resembles 
absolutely in style simitar monuments in the neighbourhood of Rome. 
The tiles of the exterior are triangles, but some are apparently broken 
to reach thb form as far as possible and they do not look as if cut from 
square bricks. There arc, on the other hand, no traces of flanges. 

In the interior the tile facing is, as is usual, slightly less careful 
but it is obviously of a good period. The pieces of tile are 0-25 metre 
long and are yellowish red; they seem to be mainly triangles, but some 
of them arc irregular pieces. The verlical joints are 0-005 metre wide 
and the horizontal vary- from 0*005 °-oi metre. Tire mortar is whitish, 
with peppery- grains. The external measurement b about 12 by 6 metres! 
The vaulting of the lower chamber was supported by two brick pillars, 
a_s has been shown by recent excavations. 


^ JV c ' p thc couw road from Ht-rdoniac ,0 Qiim- 

siom. At Ai Sirfaim uhjch he *T M g|jr tattead .4 t] lc nr(1 ,. umdximum of tlw 

*"* he the™ a ™ ^ of ndat building to the Jett of the road 

f^nsnola he places two nntea to the north of ihc toad ujxm a ,n,all bill He ocntlons 
the nulcaione (Exxxt) to bet seen there* " nientionj 

“ Pratilli, cp. c*L p. 51^ Xis^n, op. tit. vdL ii. p. 


t 
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Of the amphitheatre, which lay under the modern road, only a 
little opus rtticulatum is left. 

Further up. on the S. side of the modern road which runs a httle 
to the N of the ancient line there is a small concrete nan in a vineyard, 
probably the core of a tomb. The mortar seems to be bad and it may 
belong to a late period. A little further up there is a fragment of a marble 
cornice in the vineyard; then there is the concrete core of a square tomb 
with some brick facing. At the end of the vineyard towards Canosa 
is the arch (known as the Porta Romana), which has a single opening 
5 m. wide. The two pillars are each 4 metres wide and the breadth of 



23. —Bagxoli. Canos*. 


the structure is 5*5 metres. The brickwork facing to the concrete is 
irregular and looks very' bad ; the bricks are crooked, and lone ami. h n 
pieces are used indiscriminately. The faring has been much n stored 

below and the interior of the arch is tiled. 

The hill (Fig. 24} which was occupied by the ancient Apulian a > 
rises sharply from the low ground on which these remains ait situate 
and is nearW 100 metres above the level of the Ofanto at the bridge. 
The discovery of coins, bearing the Greek 2 legend Kawwfc.*, and the 


1 Gener.il reference* to Camisium: CJ-L- i s - P- 34- 35 ■ _ 
Kbaen, It. Lund^ ii RcmandM. TtpO$r. sierica, it. 

asiieei. 

1 Gamiwi, Afpwefc d'ltaha^ 94 l 


p_\V m 1 K.E, r voL uL 150T : 
, <2 i N. Jawbone, Cflitora 
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survival of Greek language* there seem to harmonise with the story of 
its foundation by the Grecian hero, Diomedes, The part which it played 
m the Hanmbahc war was not conspicuous, but it was never taken by 
annibal, and so was a point d'appui for the Romans. Two centuries 
after m the Social War, it revolted from Rome and suffered very 
severely. Its later prosperity was due to its position as a port* and 
* r ° ad - StaUOn - 4 Tmdes - *#> flourished very considerably at Omudum 





I"lCr if Kili, of Can’Q 5 a., 


ln thc Cjt1 > em P“* (t was a municipium enrolled in the Tribus 
Oufen ina but under Antoninus Pius it became the Colon* Aurelia 
Augusta Pta Cauustum (C.I.L. ix. 344). Herod* Atticus/ consul in 

rirt Kaftfur xol if Aii^urj. ihka. rty iXirwt iirrSr •P'BiS.ttr iij\ar. 

Its liar hour, to which ships came up frum the Adriatic was ftfrhs™ :, , . 

Cannae. Strabo, vi, J( 9 , p. u U t4 „ -prJUll „ ag*,*™ Wlt| * 

Kar^.t«p, Tvrpau^w (»t dft*). ip ¥ rlr tir 

* Before the construction of the Via Traian.v it was on on., of «>. ___ 

Beneventum and Bnndutanb Strabo vi 1 - « m, C£m „: f ,, J?* * subrta «<*= between 
mention is made of it in accounts Of journeys' p ‘ pr «qnent 

1 Philostratus, til. topk,, t, r, 5. p. 35 , . (Hetodcs Atticus) . T i . 

War. ^Si-air.* Utfurw. Not, <J, Scant i3o. .,,,v " r i * ^ lTaU ?- 

on a water pipe, R{tij Pfnblia,) Cfanusinornm, eurfantei 
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143 a.d. t was responsible for the rebuilding of Caniisium and furnished 
it with a good water supply, which, if we remember Horace s language, 

1 aquae non ditior urna/ would be a prime requisite- 

The top of the MU at Canusium is occupied by a cattle 1 which seems 
to be possibly ancient, though it is generally attributed to Frederick II. 
The materials at least arc ancient. It had no less than four towers and 
is constructed of massive ashlar masonry ; the material h a calcareous 
tufa-like stone (often wrongly called tufa) and the blocks arc 0-83 metre 
high and 1-40 metres (approximately) long. They arc fairly well laid, 
although only slight traces of mortar are present. The curtain walls, 
however, are of much smaller blocks and mortar is more freely used. 
The castle commands a splendid view, seawards to the promontory of 
Gargano, down and up the Ofanto and across to M. Vulture and the moun¬ 
tains near it. To the cast are the round desolate Murge with Mi nervine 
perched upon them. There are no other traces of the city walls of Canosa. 

Within the modem city, on the eastern portion of the site, at S. Ghiara 
m the Vico Giovanni Prati and in the Piazza are the remains of a large 
Roman concrete building faced with opus rcticulatum and fine tilework ; the 
mortar is pinkish white. The tiles are magenta colour : they arc irregular 
fragments 025 to 0-2 S metre long and the vertical joints only 0*005 nwtre 
wide. The principal part of the building is a structure about 16 metres 
square sunk below the ground level, probably a cistern, for a euniculns 
with a pointed roof runs into it. It probably belongs to the early second 
century* a.d. and may be connected with the rebuilding by Herodes 
Atticus in 143 a,d, (The const ruction of the Via Traiana gave an 
impetus to all the towns upon its line.) Slightly below is a large 
octagonal vaulted structure with a narthex, known as the Battisteru di 
S. Giovanni, about 20 metres across : round the central octagon are 
barrel vaulted passages. 

The necropolis of Canusium was situated on the S T edge of the 
t raff tiro to the south of the town and to the east of the railway station - 
Its tombs have produced a large number of fine vases, which have been 
recently discussed by Jatta (R$m~ MitthtiL xxix. p, 90) and Nachod 
{ibid, p, 260)* 

For the first four miles to the east of Canosa the ground is heavily 

* For the characteristics of mediaeval fortifications constructed from Komati materials 
see Gstll, jLm wtcMEMHrtfM/s axHques i r Alg£rit r vol, il p. 34+ 
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cultivated and no traces of the line of the road arc left : it must have 
parsed across two valleys, neither of which presented any serious difficulty. 
We then come to a track which runs a little south of east and must 
preserve the line of the Via Traiana: no traces, however, arc to be seen 
along it, they having been obliterated by its conversion into a Iratturo. 
Caste! del Monte far to the south now comes prominently into view on 
its lonely mound. The main road from Canosa to Artdria is crossed and 
now a part of the frattmo has been converted into a driving road. 

On the northern extremity of lhe stony M. Faraone 1 (almost due south 
of Andria) there are scanty traces of a mediaeval castle, overlooking the 
road : thereernto seems to have been about 300 yards square, but nothing 
is left beyond some mounds and foundations. Beyond the Monte Faraone 
the track runs perfectly straight and is some 6 to 7 metres wide. The 
main trait uro, which we presently cross at right angles, runs from Trinita- 
pob. avoiding Corat o, up to the Murge. The mat alio quintumdecimum 
may be placed in the R. Qua drone, south-east of the Monte Faraone. 

Corato- does not occupy an ancient site, but the district was inhabited 
by a prehistoric population. 

The first dolmen recorded in this part of Italy lies in the contrada 
La Ckianca six kilometres from Blsceglie on the road to Ruvo. It was 
discovered by the late Prof, A, Mosso in 1909/* but Dott. Michele Gervasio p 
Director of the Museum at Bari, has. discovered several other dolmens in 
the district since then, notably one near Corato,* the Chianche dci PaladinL 

We ourselves were able to add to the prehistoric antiquities by the 
discovery of a row of four fine menhirs between Ruvo and Bitonto, along 
the Sane which follows the boundary of the circondari of Terlizzi and Bii- 
onto, immediately to the south of the line of the Via Traiana, in the 
contrada Spineto Parco forte. The first of them is in the middle of the 
track, which is n metres wide: it measures 2-43 metres in height and 
o-Ho metre in width from N\E. to SAY. and 0-42 metre from N.W r to S.E. 
The former dimension decreases towards the top but not the latter. 

The second is some 500 metres down the track on its W. side : it is 
less than 2 metres high and much worn away at the top. Some 700 or 

1 Stair Map. I : 50,000: BarJctfci. 17£, 1. 

1 The milestones CAL- jk. 6040, 6041, 6043, ^044, were discovered at and in the 
trinity of Corato. 

3 See Angelo liottO, I-£ origini delta tiviUA Mtdtittran**, 19id, p r 1&7 seq. 

1 See Michele Gervasko, / dolmen e la civile* del btania wlie Elari, 1913. pp. 1 -69, 
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800 metres further on is a third 2 25 metres high, the side parallel to the 
road (from north to south) measuring o-68 metre and the other 0-35 metre. 
About a kilometre further on, at the’point where the driving road, into 
which our track has fallen, turns to run E.S.E., on the west of it is a 
fourth menhir (Fig. 25) 2-25 metres high, 0-83 metre wide from north to 



Fig. ?j - Mm i™ s etwees Ruvo amp Bjtqsto. 


south, and 0-50 metre from east to west. We informed Dott. Gervasio 
of the find and he has published two of them. 1 

The line of the iratturo, which must follow the Via Iraiana, keeps 
about a mile to the S.S.W. of Corato; but there is no visible trace of 
antiquity as far as Ruvo nor again to the east of it. There is. however, 
a stretch of the crepido of the road extant in a vineyard near Ruvo 
fFig. 26). We are indebted for the photograph to the Cav. Jatta 

* of Ruvo, 


1 Op. til . p. 33S *??-, Fip, 107. ,ofi - 
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The modern Ruvo preserves the name of the ancient Rubi, 1 on the 
site of which it is situated. It is mentioned by Horace in the account 
of hi^ journey to Brundisium. 

The mansio Rudac or Dudac [Tab. Peut. and Gcogr. Ruil) which 
Mommsen * supposes to he represented by the modern Andria, cannot be 
located with exactitude, as the Via Tramna passed some three and a half 
kilometres to the south of that city (which i= not ancient). But possibly 


Fig. ad.—C mepidg of the Vsa Tiuuva, ^ear kevo, 

the mulatto ad quint, tkeimum of the I tin* Hkros. may be identified with it. 
and as the distance separating it from Canusium is 15 miles it may be 
placed somewhere in the R . Quadrant* 5.S*E. of Andria. 

1 J Indfl Rubes lessi pwvettimua, utpotti Ionium 

Carpeuics iter fit factum corrupts us imbf i H (Sat, i. 3 9 j) i 

In Pliny fiti rr io 3 ) we read of the Ruhustini : and perhaps in * id* where wp read 
' I'ocdiculonjm °ppida Kudiae (rnriae Lugd.) Egnatia Barium. «e ought to read Rubi 
E KnatiS. unless Wt arc In supp..,,- that Pliny ertmcvasly aligned Ennius' birthplace to 
the Poeiliciiii. Tile auctor tit>ti tphmUrum intttpoiati ,'p, a 6a) gives Rvbusttnus ogcr. We 
posw^’ » coaside ruble number of com* from liubi, silver .uni bronre, bearing the inscriptions 
'Pu-;- and 'PiS&av-Fitvmv. Sambtm, dt la prtxjti'U* halique. p r 21, 

>X- p- 33- 1 filer kubog cl CanuaiuiTi, ijuac videtur in itinerari s ij’iifrpcijic 

sive Bu&tt. incidens fere in oppidnm quod mmc «t Andria, tit ulis parne 
caret. Xon recte ad eflin leforri locum Pliiiii, III, 11, 1 <>i. mDdo moinii, p, (j. 

* CL start Map, 1 : 30,000 ■ Biflotta, 176 , 1 , 
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A little after reaching the Torre Pozzo Lazzari, due south of Terlizzi, 
the mad abandons its southward tendency tf-ud begins to mn almost 
due east. Here the iratiuro is about 30 metres wide and there is mediaeval 
cobble paving some 6 or 7 metres wide on its northern side. A [ter passing 
the Casino di De Crescenzio we reached the dolmens already mentioned, 
and from this point the iratiuro, to avoid high ground, descends gradually 
in an E,N.E* direction. The modem stone huts with beehive roofs but 
square on plan are noticeable hereabouts as survivals. Further on 
towards Bitonto the track narrows down to 5 or 6 metres, and still there 
are no ancient traces upon it : it is not certain whether the road passed 
here or not. 

Bitonto represents the Apulian and Roman Butunti, though no 
ancient remains above ground arc to be seen at the present time. Bronze 
coins have been found having the legend Bvrotnivwv* The itineraries 
variously give Budmndus Butontmez and Ententes. Pliny (iii, n, 105) 
mentions Buluntinciises, but wrongly locates them among the inland 
peoples of Calabria. The town is noticed by Martial, 1 but in a derogatory 
strain. The auctot libri cotoniarum interfiolati (p. 262) writes Botontinu s 
ager . 2 Although it may have been more than a mere mulatio in ancient 
times, no inscriptions hav e come to light there. 

At Bitonto the main track of the Via Traiana continued towards 
Bari, but a shorter road mentioned in the Tabula Ptuiingcram cut straight 
across country to Egnatia, The Tabula Pcntingcrana describes it as 
follows (CJ.L, ix. p. 2 (i) :— 

Bvtvxms 

vnu 

Celia 

VIII 

Kietium 

XX (?) 

Nerve 3 

VJll 

aiJ Veneris 

VIII 

Goalie 


i iv L 55 f 29 ' Ha« mtica mab quurn Butantos/ 

* to the BtfEtch between Uuvo and Eitcmto bdon^ the milestones CJ.L . i x. 6040^6051. 
Wot excavatiwiiat Eil&ntD&ee jVoI- d- Scavi a - 24*. iS&fr : 239, [SB? i 104* 1% : 435 - 
» .Mommsen notes i stalk) admngitur, errors ut vittelur, extrumae viM VI. <«* Lubatia : 
n inner U* sx- utrum pcrliiicit ad viam Son'll- twtiuni nunicro csirentertl an A(! aliain viiffl 
pamm consist. 
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The Geographer 0/ Ravenna (4, 35} mentions the following stations 
Butuntos, Celia, Ezctium, Norbe, Veneris. 

Horace after reaching Ruvo followed the line of the later Via Traiana 
to Barium and Egnatia, but the road described by Strabo 1 took a somewhat 
shorter course (precisely that set forth above) and between Ruvo and 
Gnathia passed through Celia (KaA/a) and Ketium, This was a more 
direct route, and we may conjecture that the Via Traiana was only taken 
to Barium because of that city's importance as a harbour. Possibly, too, 
the fact that Bari now became a road centre would add greatly to its 
prosperity, 

Nine miles from Bitonto this road reaches Ceglie di Bari (the ancient 
Caelia 2 ). We must distinguish it from a Caelia in Calabria, between 
Baletium and Brundisium, which is to be sought in the modern Cel lino 
or Ceglie Messapica. 

The exact locations of the stations Ezdium, None, and ad Veneris 
are quite uncertain, but it seems possible that a line through the modern 
sites of Bitonto, Modugno, Ceglie di Bari, Rutigliano, and Converaano 
approximately represents the course of this ancient road,* The length 
of such a course is 45 miles. The distance between Butunti and Ceglie di 
Bari would seem to be 10 rather than 9 (as stated by the Tab , Pent). 
We may place Ezdium conjee turally at a point about 1 mile east of 
Xoicattaro, The 20 miles which the Tab . Pent, gives between Ezetium and 
None may be changed to 12 and the station of None put 1 mile north-east 
of Conversano. Ad Veneris, 8 miles distant each way from Nonv and 
Gnathia, would then lie 2 miles south-west of Monopoli, We did not 
follow the inland route. It is improbable that it descended sharply off 

1 Strabo. vi, j, 7, p. 

s The form KenAta is better attests than that of KMfa, Sira ho {he. cii*) gives 
1 KfUi* 1 ; Ptolemy; iii, I, 73. says '"AnvAw fT*PK»Ttwf pw&ytiQi L , , KtAw. In the raft. 
FtuL and lhi.- GeoRaven, we read CeUa. The Hher cohniarum inter pohfiis (p. 202) 
gives ' Caelimts ager 3 and in an inscription from Home we read (C-l.L. vb 6 r c. 33 : 

c * VALXUV3 c - r j pla 1 *MMEYLis - cael} + From this inscription it is dear that Caelia 
was rt i pt?npd in the Tribus Claudia. From CaeEia come bronze and silver coins in¬ 
scribed KmALKcUFj, The inscriptions from CaeLia are mostly funerary- and none of them 
cast any light upon the local constitution, Kaibel. I.G, xiv. 6S6, records a Greet 
fragment, 

3 Mommsen, CJ>L> La. p. 30, says: " MediternLnea qtioque via Gnathia Bn ton turn duceis.- 
sLitiunts habut ad Veneris^ Nam, EitUvnt et ipsas auctOribus qno=j, habcmiu ignotas ; 
temere enim Xetiutn oppidum, quod Strata vi. 3, 7, p K inter Cadiaffi ct CannsLum 

mterponit. ad IE eg tin m ilitid rcttulcmnt alio Osilninu loco situm. Lapides scriptos hue 
quoque partes adhuc non magis dederuttt. 
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tliL j Murge near Gnatliia; it would rather come down more gradually 
and run for some distance almost parallel with the coast road. 

Twelve miles from Butonti according to the I tin. Anion . (the I tin. 
Htsros. gives xi.), the Via Traiana reaches the ancient Barium (Bari delle 
Puglie). Ihe track from Bitonto leads ont eastward past the church 
of the Crocefisso, and after a mile or two crosses a valley near the Fondo 
BaliceP Here are the remains of a mediaeval building on the E, side 
of the ravine, probably of a small mediaeval castle which guarded the 
passage. Nothing is preserved of it but art underground hall some 
10 metres long and 9 metres wide, with a pointed roof built of small 
rectangular blocks of stone some 0-52 metre long and only o*ii metre 
high. The hall runs N.N.E. and S.S.W., and at its S. end is a rock- 
cut reservoir with a band-vaulted roof of similar stonework, about 10 
metres long by 6 metres wide, placed end on to the hall. A door on the 
E. side of the latter leads into some passages cut in the rock. There is 
a small modern house above it. 

To the south-east is the Torre Misciano which some local archaeo¬ 
logists believe [wrongly) to be a corruption of Mucianus, and they place 
here an ancient villa, of which, however, there are no traces to be seen. 
The ground is cultivated and the track has disappeared ; but it takes up 
again further to the east in the Riserva Balicc, 1 though the ancient road 
must have run a good deal straighten To the north-east of the Masseria 
Caffartello 3 it is about 10 metres wide. It is for a while followed by the 
communal boundary' of Bari. Near the town, however, in the low ground 
it disappears altogether. 


Though Barium* possesses a fine natural harbour, its position, 
turned away from the market s'of the ancient world, must have prevented 
it from becoming conspicuously important. It may have played a part 
in the struggles for supremacy in Magna Graccia at the end of the fourth 


century' b,c. and in 180 B.c ; it is mentioned by Livy* in connexion with 

1 Of. Stnfl Map, 11 50,000 ; Bari cicUs Pugin;, 177, a. 1 Ibid, * (bid 

1 All available information concerning Barium is given l>y Mommsen, C.I L i\ o \o 
3« : Htilicn in Fauiy-Wi^wu, 5li . ly ; ^ Li. Land. £ 3i 8. Aceo^g 

to Hmce Sai : i, 5,92, it was famous for its iih* while Pliny, N.H. xiv. 6* is probably to 
, re J cnrcd *0 van^ Tedtea 1 m ode fif expression {Aan. xvi 9 SLhmus tamquani Naxuiu 
deveherctor Ostiam amotias post munkipio Apulia*, cui nomcn Barium, da ueiitur) would 
wad one to think it unimportant, 

Livy, xi, iS. mter duumviros 1U1 divisa tucoda denis aa vitro* mariEimn am, nt pru- 
rnunturmm ili Mintrvae velnt canto in media ewee ; alter indo dcxtrani partem usque ad 
.«3iLj.in, laevun alter tiihjjtltf ad Barium tuerctur. 
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a division of the Roman fleet. Such importance as it possessed as a mad- 
centre 1 cannot be referred to an early period. Three roads met at Barium. 
The Via Traiana reached the Adriatic coast here. A coast road from 
Sipontum, of which we know practically nothing, here joined the Via 
Traiana, while a cross road, equally uncertain, connected Barium with 
Tarentum. 


(;) {'torn Batium to Bruiuiisium. 


Between Barium and Brundisiiim the following stations and distances 
are recorded by the ancient Itineraries (C.I.L. ix. p. 26). 
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mut. Tutres 

XX 


Materia Vito 

11 miles 
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IX 
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mut. Turrcs 
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Torre Ripagnola 
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Aunlianas 

sans 
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IX 




XV 

xvi 

XV 

Vcrlum 

Pirlim 

N d E. nf Monopoli 

y mites 




IX 

(IhxiLLm) 


Gnatiac 

Egnatia* 

civitos Leon- 

Gratia 

Gnaiia flg- 

Torre ii'Egua*ia 

G miles 


atiae 


natiac) 


XXI 

XX 

X 

ad dre imum. 



Torre S. Leonardo 

10 miles 



mut. 







XI 





Spcl iincia 

Spelu nc is 

Spilcnaces 

Speluncis 

Spilum-as 

Torre S. Sabina 

10 miles 



mansio 




* 

xvm 

XIX 

xiv 

XXV III 




Brundidium 

Gnsndisium 

Brindisi civi- 

Bfindili 

Brcntcsinn 

Brindisi. 

rfc miles 



tM 


* 



76 

76 

70 

? 



71 miles 


Between Bari and Monopoli the modern highroad along the coast 
seems to represent the course of the Via Traiana, and it did not seem 
worth while to follow it, inasmuch as the probability of the existence of 
any ancient traces along it is extremely small. From Monopoli onwards, 

1 C-l-L* IX, pp. iij, 0 < 5 v 

= it IS curious that the ftin. ftitros. idiOuld be more exact here than the Ititi, Anim- 
The total distant:* between ItcncYeutum ami Bfundirium, as measured along ihu probable f 
course of the road. Is almost miles. The Win. Anton, gives, a loial of aofi, the ltin w 
Hicms. of i<w miles. 


Sv'iit-.'Wh: /_ if N***.fam* .1 a*, 
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it is represented by a track, and to the south-east of the Masseria M anti a 
it ran quite close to the sea. Here, indeed. Prof. Quagliati (Director 
of the Museum at Taranto) told us that he had seen a piece of the road 
inundated by the sea; and though there was nothing certainly Roman 
to be seen, this must have been the ancient line. 

On the Via Traiana, between Barium and Gnathia, the Itineraries 
place the following stations : miti. Turns lulianas xi miles from Barium, 
Amestum or the mid. Tunes Aitrilianas (or Tunis Caesaris or simply 
Tiimbus) xx or xxi miles, Vertum ix miles from Tunis Caesaris and 
CtuUia respectively, and Diriam 1 (or Dixium) of unknown position. 

Guido (c, 27, 71) identities Dir in (Diriam being the accusative form) 
with the modern Monopoli, and the Tunes lulianas with Polignano. 
There is no authority for this identification. 3 It is asserted, however, 
from the existence of bronze 8 coins bearing the legend Neawo, and 
all struck in Apulia, that Polignano was once called Keapolis. There 
are practically no inscriptions or traces of antiquity to be discovered 
in these parts. C.I.L, ix, 273 (found at Polignano) is a votive tablet to 
Antoninus Pius, and at Puri, six miles from Conversano, a funeral cippus 
(ix, 274) was discovered. 

Some nine miles south of Monopoli arc to be seen the ruins at the 
Torre d'Egnaria, which represent the site of the ancient Gnatia,-* Gnathia, 
Egnatia, or fgnatia, the most southerly town belonging to the Peucetii. 

1 Ttlal thc Diriam o(the Geogr Raven. is to be preferred to the Derhtm 0 f the Tab 
Peat, may be Suggested from Pliny, N.ll. iii, ir. io 5l who speajts of Dirirsi, 

1 KLssen. op. cit. p. fldo, places Ttarns CcmaHt at Polignano, Diria at Monopoli Pratilli 
iop. Cl!, pp. 531 - 543 ) describes the Via Traiana from Barium to Gnathia. At Torre 
Rip agnate (Staff Map. t: 50,000 ; Mala di Bari, ijS, 3, where ■ Rnderi " are marjtcdl he 
places Tunes Catsarii, He is certainly wrong in identifying Turret Inliar.ai with ' Turret 
AtireiiaxesS ' Turribtu t ‘ and 'Turrit Caesari*,' The three latter are clearly the same 
but ' Turret lulianas ' is nearer Barium- He says, that pavement is visible for tin™ miles 
near S. Vito (south of Torre Ripagnola} at a distance of fifty paces from the sea. Here 
he would place the station of Arnesto, but it is almost certainly to be identified with 
Tmeet Caesaris, as 1 ‘ratilli fainu«U later suggests. The station of Vertum 01 Dirig he locates 
at the Tom Grto just north of Monopoli. Between Tom one and Monopoli be says that 
pavement is to be seen. South of Monopoli he states that the toad passed quite near the 
'Jmtino di S. Slrfano ‘ and the ' Tom di Cenlda ‘ (both of these am given on the Staff 
Map, 1: 50,000: Monopoli, rgo, t. as S. Stcfano and Torn Cindola). Tlio Tomdi Palaseiauo 
farther south may perhaps be represented by the modem S.o seittk on the same map. 
Much pal fMDcct a &e wys, is to be seen from there to Gcathia, 

* ^ mbon ' op- cit p- 3I 3 : Mommsen. C.I.L, ix. p. 30, says : ' eos cnim tradunt in 
rolienanensi tttTitorio potissirmam emderart 

4 The Dame of the city is given in various forms, A brnme eaduceus from the neigh- 
boanng Fasano ( I.C »v.CB5} reads WfAGtHON: two tiles, give respec- 
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M* Mayer (Rom. Mitt. xix. 227) regards the name as being of Rhodian 
origin (t'yi^i | jT£¥ — Originally it seems to have been an 

Iapygian settlement, which later on fell to the Messapians and finally 
to the Peucetii. Strabo, Pliny, 1 and Ptolemy, all assign it to the Peucetii; 
but in one passage Pliny (ii. 240) wrongly says that it was a town ol 
the Salle ntini. 

Before the rise of Brundbium Gnatia would be a post of considerable 
importance, and the discoveries of Attic vases 1 are a proof of commercial 
relations with Greece. Later on, it was overshadowed by BmndJssum, 
and mentioned only very rarely. Some 5 have thought that Horace's 
complaint against the scantiness or bad quality of the water at Gnatia 
is unfounded. That the place had a constitution we gather from the 
inscription (CT.L. ix. 263) which mentions an ard( jilis) i(ure) p(icundo). 

The Via Traiana, as the excavations tell us'for certain, ran right 
through the ancient city of Egnatia, and the gates through which it passed 
can still be traced. The town walls form a perfect rectangle, except on 
the sea side (where there are none), and are built on the outside of 
well-coursed rectangular blocks of stone, while, on the interior, the 
stonework is left rough. They are at least five metres in thickness and 
have a large fosse in front of them. The finest piece is at the north-east 
end of the north-west side by the sea, where the fortifications are double 
with a cut some five or six metres vide between them. Here the outer 
wall is preserved to a height of sixteen courses. Excavations, now in 
active progress under Prof, Quintino Quagli all's direction, have led to 
the discovery of houses of the Roman period within the walls, with mosaic 

lively riXAwli and F]NA9KO* The form Gnatia 13 used by Horace. Sat. i. 5. 97 ( dcin 
lympkis | sratis exstructa) Mela ii. 66, and tho Geo^r. Xiav. iv. 31. Tlin local iva form 
(Gnatiae) is read in the I tin. Anton. 313* Gnatia tomes from the Tab. Beat, ami ■!» from 
tlie Geog. Uav. Egnatia and the corresponding Greek form am given respec¬ 

tively by Pliny. NM. ii. 24O. LEt, 102 ; Ftolemy, iii, r a 13, and Strabo, vi. 3. S. p. 28^. 
The locative form of thas (Egnatine) we discover in the Ititu Anton* 117 ; IgnMiae 
from the Gevg. Rav. v. i. ignatinns [ager] is used in the £46. tofottianfff, p. ^61; LeanatLae 
by the Ititt. HUros* tk^ and Avgciatium. by Giddo, £7, 71. See Pmtilli. op. at. f»pp 544 > 545 ■ 
L. Pepe, Notiiio storickc atchtotogi&Ae dsH f antic* Gitaihia, Ostmu, 1SB3, 

1 Strabo, vl 3, 8. p. 283. ^a^wKiam F TW Trapa.VtflF 

tort* T) 'Eymt* elv* xti** w*r*r*yh *h4**rt ti jrnl ™(ri**r* «Ii Mpo niiwrfr-#. 

K4?d fttAoTxai'. PJiny a iii, 1 02. Ptolemy, iii, I, tj. 

1 M. Mayer, op , ci^ aod Joe. cit . 

1 Niasen, op - fit. voL ii. p, fifco. note 30. says: Gnatia lymphu traits rxst rw/a kann 
ajigesichts dci r^icheo und trefiUchen Queliep da Ortes nidit auf \t asseFannut gedeu'ut 
’werden. 
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pavements, showing traces of reconstruction several times : the walls are 
of fairly good opus quadratum. Below them are tombs, both inhumation 
and cremation, in one of which was discovered a black-figured lekythos. 
The details of the results are not available for us. The acropolis was on 
the side towards the sea and had a separate wall round it, besides being 
strongly fortified. 

Between Gnatia and Brundisium the Itineraries place the following 
stations : ad decimum mulatto (Itin. Micros ) 10 miles from Gnatia, and 
Speluncac (or, variously, Spelunac or SpUenaees mamio) %o or 21 miles 
from Gnatia. If ad decimitm mutaiio is placed in the neighbourhood 
of the Torre S. Leonardo 1 and Speluncae near the Torre S. Sabina, 2 the 
distances are approximately satisfied. 

Prati lit {op. dt, p. 544-547) gives a full account of this stretch 
of the Via Traiana,. The course of the road is described with accuracy, 
and the names mentioned by Fratilli (chiefly those of mediaeval towers) 
survive almost without exception. But he makes a great mistake in 
asserting that between Gnatia and Bnindisium the Via Traiana had 
two courses, one along the coast as described above, another inland which 
diverged from the coast roacl at the Torre Villanova and went Lo Os t uni, 
which he regards as the station Speluncae of the Itineraries. He wrongly 
follows Holste in this identification. The Via Traiana, he states, goes 
thence straight to Brundisium and pavement is to be seen on the route. 

It is better, however, to put the station of Spduncac on the coast, 
as the name suggests—and, reckoning the distance of twenty or twenty- 
one miles from Gnatia, perhaps wc may locate it, as suggested above, 
at the Torre S. Sabina on the coast N.N'.E, of Carovigno, where there 
are low hills near the shore. 

The road clearly ran along the low ground between the escarpment 
of the low coast hills and the shore, and, as far as could be ascertained, 
there are no traces of antiquity to be seen upon it until Apani is reached, 
about eleven kilometres before arriving at Brindisi. 3 Here are conspicuous 

1 CL Stafl Map, 1 : 50,000 ; Ostum, 191, 3. 

- CL Carta d’ Italia del Touring Club lialiano, Leoct. 

* ptitortsqu* [Tableau historique et descriptif de l 1 italic, du Piemont, de Ea 

. SardaLgne, da Malte, de la Sidle et dc la Conas, Paris, 1&35), p L we read : On distingue 
encore 9a et la piques dulls intactes de b vole antique ot je dteyuvrii luoi-nifimc an 
milieu de la plaine un vaste fragment do construe Lion rgttCuJaire. Etut-CC uu temple ? 
line villa } un tombeau ? C\»t ce que je ne sauraift dire. Tout cc quo ce je puis atdlmer , 
c cst que c cst un debris romaln, Wc are unable to state the nature qt position of this 
construction in opus Teiiculestnm. 
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fits, 57 .—Viaduct of tub Via Tkaiafa at ApaM. 

rho facing being composed of .he two latter materials U 
with buttresses, ol similar materials. The y.adnct^ ^ 
(uncorrccted). and over all was 14a metres lung . .p tle 

stream, of which no turns now remain, was !»•» metre- S- 

■ Cumae imxxonly ay* 'l -' 1 tin vindeet rat "tad lor tb* ' “ ‘Mb’” * ” ' 

‘ h " *«* e. .1” b«n— n. tb. bndna — *• «— - 

peUe near Ordorui, 
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remains oi a bridge and viaduct belonging to the Via Traiana. They 
are described in the Guide di Brindisi- (t,ro)by Cat Pa.qualc Camassa. 
In .be U,,„ta CA f **i there is a depression (now entirely * 

yards) in which runs a stream emptying into the Adnu ic. . 

period the depression was certainly taueh mom dtst.nc.ly «rWI«hdn 
at present, owing to the efiects of cultivation, and it is probable . 
t the rainy season ir was a marsh. The line oi the Via 1 *- 
at right angles across this depression, and so the construction <> a mi g 

and viaduct >vas rendered necessary- _ A . 

The bridge no longer exists, but the viaduct is well P u ‘ SLr ' " 
was constructed ol concrete, brickwork and opus reliculaium (Fig. 2/), 
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total width was 6*35 metres, including the side walls, which were about 
0‘8o metre thick. The road would be about five metres across. The 
buttresses project some 1-35 metres from the vertical plain, and vary 
in distance apart from 3-10 to 3-82 metres. The mortar is whitish, and 
the measurements of the brick courses are as follows : mortar, i-S cms.; 
brick, 3-5 cms,; mortar, 1-9 cms.; brick, 3 cms.; mortar, x-o cm. 
There are no traces of the continuation of the road either way, and no 
remains of pavement. 

Another construction in the same neighbourhood which is to be 
attributed to the Romans is the Pozzo S. Vito / situated about three 
kilometres to the north of the station of S. Vito. The well is of circular 
shape, and is about ten metres in diameter 1 the walling is constructed 
of an external casement of limestone blocks faced on the inside by opus 
relicitlatam in tufa. In the Fondo S. Vito there is also a cuniculus, which 
originally led into the aqueduct, now ruined, supplying Brundisium. 

As there are no traces of the ancient walls of Brundisium, we 
cannot definitely say where the Via Traiana entered the city \ but 
it is probable that it would come in just below the western arm 
of the Timer Harbour, and meet the Via Appia inside the city. 
There is not much reason to suppose that the Column of Brindisi 4 


1 CL eif, pp. iS- 

* CamMOSKr, ep. tit. p. -zj* The survivor of two twin columns (the other fell in j<>S 
and was transported to Lecce) is to be seen near the harbour at Brindisi It is composite 
in Style; the pillar is made of cipoUino. the pedestal and capital of white marble The 
capital is adomeef with twelve fig Ures and shoulders alone), feur of which represent 
Jupiter, Neptune, Minerva and Mars; the remaining eight are Tritons The whole is 
nineteen metres high and bears on its base the following incomplete i ascription : _ 

1LLV5TRIS PI VS ACT IB ■ ATQ ; REFVLGE 
PTOSPATHA LVPVS VRBEM HANC STRUX1T AD 
QVAil IMPERATORES MAGNIFIC1Q : BENTGXI 


The two columns are probably to be referred to the time of SuUa, who, in order to 
recompense Brundisium lor its co operation in the Social War. granted it iT,'x„ n the 
nature of which is in dispute. Cf. Appim, B£. L 79. v 4 ‘ / Ti „ 

t«V(. pi* Mnv J,* K al *£* The question' has been 

examined to detail by B VV. Henderson R rtriw, jef. p , ssl HoWinji that 

it is impossible to interpret ««*«<« in any other sense than that of exemption from 
porloria, he suggests that these dues which were universally abolished by the Lex Caecilia 
of Co tt.C- were reinstated probably by Nero Trajan, however, in order to develop the 
commercial prosperity of the east coast of Italy, revived the gift to Brundisium of exemption 
from portoria which Sulla had bestowed Upon it. As Strachan. Davidson suggests (Appian 
B.C. 1. p, 8 a, note &) it is hard to see why Such a gap in the Italian customs' cordon should 
have been allowed, but nq more satisfactory explajiatiqq can be offered. 


} 


% 


The Via Trataha. i?i 

marks the conclusion of the Via Appia, but, if such were the case, the 
two roads would certainly meet at that spot. 

Thomas Ashby. 
Robert Gardner. 


Note. _Dr. Ashby has been mainly responsible for the topographical notes, Mr. 

Gardner for the literary evidence, maps and illustrations but every point of uncertainty 
has been carefully discussed by both. 
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architectural decorations in terracotta from the larger temple at . alerm 
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